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For the Woman’s Journal. 


WOMEN TO MEN. 
Relatives and Otherwise. 


BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 
Dear Father! From my cradle I acknowl- 
edge 
All your wise kindness, tender care and 
love; 
Through days of kindergarten, school and 
college— 
Now there is one thing lacking—one above 
All other gifts of God this highest trust is— 
The one great gift, beyond all power and 
pelf— 
Give me my Freedom, 
Justice! 
That I may guard my children and myself. 


Father! Give me 


My Brother! You and I were reared to- 
gether, 
We played together, evenhanded quite ; 
We went to school in every kind of weather, 
Studied and ranked together, as was right. 
We work together now, and earn our living, 
You know how equal is the work we do— 
Come, Brother! With the love you’re always 
giving, 
Give Justice! It’s for me as well as you! 
And you, my Lover, kneeling here before 
me, 
With tender eyes that burn, warm 
that plead, 
Protesting that you worship—aye, adore me, 
Begging my love as life’s supremest meed ; 
Vowing to make me happy—oh, how dare 


lips 


you! 
Freedom and Happiness have both one 

key. 
Lover and Husband! By the love I bear 

you, 


Give Justice! I can love you better, free! 


Son! My Son! 
,lying 

All rosy, tender, helpless, in my breast; 
Your strength all dimples, your stern voice 

but erying, 

Looking to me for comfort, food and rest; 
Asking your life of me, and not another— 

And asking not in vain till life he done— 
Omy boy baby! It is I, your mother, 

Who comes to ask for Justice of her son! 


Manchild that once wast 


Now to the Voter—Taxpayer (or shirker), 
Please lay your private feelings on the 
shelf! 
O Man-at-large! 
low worker! 
Iam a Human Being like yourself! 
I'm not your wife and mother! Can’t be, 
whether 
I would or not! Each to his own, apart; 
But in the world we’re people, all together— 
Suffrage is not a question of the heart! 


Friend! Comrade! Fel- 


Son! Father! Brother! Lover unsup- 
planted! 
We'll talk at home. This thing concerns 
the nation. 


A point of Justice, which is to»be granted 
By men to women who are no relation! 
Perceive this fact, as salient as a steeple, 
Please try to argue from it if you can; 
Women have standing room on earth as 
People, 
Outside of their relation to one man! 


As Wife and Sweetheart, Daughter, Sister, 
Mother, 
Each woman privately her views explains. 
As People of America—no other— 
We claim the right our government main- 
tains. 

You who deny it stand in history’s pages 
Withholding justice! Pitiless and plain 
Your record stands down all the brightening 

ages— 

You tight with Progress—and you fight 
in vain. 

Jan. 25, 1895. 






EDITORIAL NOTES. 


We begin this week, to be continued in 
subsequent issues, a condensed summary 
of the important proceedings of the 28th 
Annual Meeting of the National-American 
W.S. A., held in Washington, D. C., Jan. 
23-29, 1896. It has been prepared by the 
recording secretary, and includes the re- 
ports of the Organization Committee and 
Treasurer, the Plan of Work, Resolutions, 
Officers, and other important matter. In 
order to meet the demand from new sub- 
seribers, from State and local societies, 
and others, we shall print extra copies of 
the paper containing the proceedings, 
which we will mail, on receipt of ten 
cents, postpaid, to any address. We ad- 
vise all who wish to keep in touch with 
the woman suffrage movement to send 
on $1.50 for a year’s subscription, to begin 
with these proceedings. To all such new 
subscribers we will send, on application, 
postpaid, and without charge, the beauti- 





| ful portrait of Lucy Stone, the founder of 


| the paper. 


All who wish these proceed- 


| ings and this portrait should apply soon. 





More than one hundred petitions for 
woman suffrage have already been for- 


| warded to members of the Massachusetts 


| Legislature. 


Others are coming in daily. 
Little or no mention of these petitions is 


| made in the daily papers, although they 








have several thousand signers. There 
seems to be a systematic effort to sup- 
press mention of them. Had they been 
for biennial sessions, it would have been 
said that the State was ablaze. 


-_- 





In Michigan, at the January meeting of 
the Detroit Equal Suffrage Association, 
the admission of Utah was the cause of 
much rejoicing. The room was decorated 
with American flags, and over the chair- 
man’s head was a banner on which was 
inscribed the names of the three suffrage 
States, Wyoming, Colorado and Utah, 
with three golden stars. On motion of 
Mrs. Boutelle, a telegram of congratula- 
tion was ordered sent to the Gevernor of 
the new State and to the Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Utah. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

In view of the apparent indifference of 
onr country regarding the Christian men, 
women and children of Armenia, and of 
their apparent readiness to go to war 
with England over an affair which is no 
concern of ours, 

Therefore be it resolved, That we depre- 
cate the prevailing war spirit toward 
England, and earnestly desire that the 
attention of our Government be directed 
instead toward affording protection to 
suffering Armenia. 





=_--— 


In Des Moines, lowa, at a mass-meeting 
recently held in the assembly-room of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion of that city, seven young men and 
four young women advocated woman's 
right to the ballot. The speakers and 
audience were almost unanimously in 
favor of woman suffrage. 


———-— ore 


At Portland, Oregon, ‘‘Man’s Need of 
Woman’s Ballot as a Moral, Political and 
Financial Force in Government,’’ was the 
theme of discussion at a recent meeting of 
the State equal suffrage society. 

=e 

The Washington State Equal Suffrage 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Seattle, Jan. 29-30. ‘‘Mrs. Isaacs Sav- 
age, the State President, and an especially 
capable and necessarily conservative pre- 
siding officer, is proving herself equal to 
the very critical condition of suffrage 
affairs in the State of Washington.”’ So 
says the Pacific Empire. ; 


=_<-- —_—_—— 





Mrs. Diaz desires to correct the impres- 
sion given by last week’s JouRNAL that 
she wishes to retain three-fourths of any 
proceeds from her lectures. What the 
writer should have said was that Mrs. 
Diaz was willing to give one-half to the 
State Association, and the Association 
would co-operate with any League, shar- 
ing expenses and profit. Of course any 
League that undertakes the whole ar- 
rangement can have half the proceeds of 
the lectures after expenses are paid. 
Many will avail themselves of this gen- 
erous offer. 





Secretary Olney has received from Mr. 
Terrell, the United States Minister at 
Constantinople, a telegram saying that 
while the Porte refuses permission to the 
Red Cross or to members of the Red Cross 


| as such to distribute relief in Armenia, 
| and thereby declines officially to recognize 
that society, it will permit any persons 
whom Mr. Terrell names and approves to 
distribute relief in the interior of Turkey, 
provided the Turkish authorities are kept 
informed of what they are doing. 


-_-- 


This will be welcome news to Miss 
Clara Barton when she arrives at South- 
| ampton on her way to Turkey. She sailed 
| from New York on Jan. 22, determined to 
go on as if there had been no interdiction 
of the Red Cross Society, and firm in the 
belief that a way would open when she 
reached Constantinople whereby to carry 
relief to the suffering. 


=a —— 


Concerning the concession made by the 
Porte, the N. Y. Tribune says: 


In one word, Miss Barton and her as- 
sociates will be compelled to perform 
their praiseworthy mission as private 
individuals instead of as representatives 
of the society to which they belong. This 
is not, however, a stipulation that is in 
any way calculated to deter them; for so 
long as they are permitted to execute the 
noble and charitable work that they have 
undertaken it will be a matter of indiffer- 
ence under what name they labor. The 
main thing is that they are to be allowed 
to distribute relief, and, inasmuch as the 
Ottoman Government has until now 
stoutly denied that its Armenian subjects 
were in any need of relief, the concession 
obtained from the Sultan must be re- 
garded as a feather in the cap of our 
minister at Constantinople. 





-_- 


Miss Barton’s party consists of Miss 
Lucy Graves, a stenographer; George H. 
Pullman, private secretary; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest Mason, linguists and interpreters, 
and Dr. J. B. Hubbell, field agent for the 
Red Cross Society. 


-_-o 


At Washington, D. C., the attempt to 
cut down the wages of the women em- 
ployed in repairing the mail sacks has 
aroused a storm of indignation. ‘These 
women have the, most unwholesome, re- 
pulsive, and ill-paid work that Uncle 
Sam has to dispense,”’ says the Woman's 
Tribune. It is as much as a_ person 
accustomed to breathe pure air can do to 
perform an errand at the back part of the 
post-office where these filthy mail sacks 
are in use. But women work over them 
at piece work, and can earn but from fifty 
to sixty cents a day. Yet when there 
is an attempt to reduce the price, women 
complaining are told by the authorities 
that “if they do not care to work at the 
price they need not, as there are plenty of 
others who would be glad of the oppor- 
tunity.’’ Senator Call has introduced a 
resolution to put the women on daily wages. 

F >a 
A GREEK AFTERNOON. 

We bespeak a wide audience for the 
course of lectures on Greece by Rev. 5. J. 
Barrows, lately advertised in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, one of which, ‘‘The Women of 
Greece,’ the members of the M. W. 8S. A. 
had the privilege of hearing at their last 
‘*Fortnightly,’? Tuesday afternoon. The 
speaker gave the lovely old Greek fables 
his own original, graphic rendering in the 
phrase of to-day, making fair pictures of 
Helen in her matchless beauty, of Pe- 
nelope the faithful, of young Nausicaa’s 
glorified washing day, with a side-glimpse 
of the Corfu maids of the present time. 
It was easy to see where Mr. Barrows 
would have bestuwed the golden apple, 
had he played Paris. Pallas Athene, the 
goddess of the heroes, is his goddess as 
well. Counting Aspasia among the ‘‘pro- 
gressive women” of her time, he gave her 
credit for substantial help in the compo- 
sition of Pericles’ speeches. He quoted 
with amusement the story of Aristophanes 
about the women who donned their hus- 
bands’ clothes and sought the Agora. He 
advised us to read the conversation of 
Socrates with a Greek husband, in the 
fifth book of Plato’s Republic. The lec- 
turer told of the noble part taken by 
Greek women, the patriot Bobolina and 
others, in the Revolution of 1821. The 
thrilling tale of the mothers who threw 
their children over the battlements to 
save them from the Turks; then, circling 
in solemn dance, one by one unclasped 
hands, and throwing themselves after, 
repeats itself in the recent well-known 
story of the Armenian women who sprang 
over the cliff, their children in their arms. 

Mrs. Livermore presided, and Miss A. 
M. Hoitt sang charmingly, accompanied 





by Miss Mabelle Dearborn. Co W. 











THE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of 
the National-American W. 8S. A. opened 
Thursday morning, Jan 23, 1896, in the 
Church of Our Father, Washington, D. C., 
the president, Miss Anthony, in the chair. 
In opening the meeting, Miss Anthony said: 

This is the twenty-eighth annual suf- 
frage convention in Washington. The 
thought that brought us here twenty-eight 
years ago was that, if the National Consti- 
tution could be invoked to protect black 
men in the right to vote, the same great 
authority could be invoked to protect 
women. The question has been urged 
upon every Congress since 1869. We 
asked at first for a sixteenth amendment 
enfranchising women; then for suffrage 
under the fourteenth amendment; then, 
when the Supreme Court had decided that 
against us, we returned to the sixteenth 
amendment, and have pressed it ever 
since. In the present Congress, Senator 
Hoar has introduced in the Senate a joint 
resolution for a sixteenth amendment, and 
it has been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Woman Suffrage, of which Sen- 
ator Call, of Florida, is chairman, A 
similar resolution has been presented in 
the House by Congressman Northway, of 
Indiana, and has been referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

You will notice that the seats of the 
delegation from Utah are marked by a 
large United States flag bearing three 
stars, a big one and two smaller ones. 
The big star is for Wyoming, because 
she stood alone for a quarter of a century 
as the only State where women voted. 
Colorado comes next, because she is the 
first State where a majority of the men 
ever voted to grant women equal rights. 
Then comes Utah; because the men of 
Utah, in convention assembled, in spite of 
the bad example of Congress, which took 
the right away from the women of Utah 
ten years ago,—the men of Utah, having 
seen the good effects of woman suffrage 
for years before that, voted by an over- 
whelming majority to leave out the little 
word ‘‘male’’ from their suffrage clause. 
Next year, if lam here, I hope to rejoice 
over California and Idaho, and the next 
year over several more. We have now 
three bricks laid down in the row. We 
have every reason for encouragement, 
none for discouragement. One sign of prog- 
ress is that men in high places begin to talk 
back to us, instead of considering us un- 
worthy of notice. They read the Call for 
our convention; and President Eliot, of 
Harvard, does not like it that we quote him. 

Miss Anthony read the sentences from 
President Eliot’s article quoted in the 
Call, and continued: Now, friends, you 
all know I am a Quaker. We give thanks 
in silence before each meal. I do not 
think the heart of any one here has been 
fuller of silent thankfulness than mine; 
but I should not have remembered to have 
the meeting formally opened with prayer 
if somebody had not reminded me. Rev. 
Anna Shaw will offer prayer. 

After prayer by Miss Shaw, the roll was 
called by the secretary, and the following 
committees were appointed: 

Committee on Credentials -Mrs. Harriet 
Taylor Upton, Miss Isabel Howland, Miss 
Laura A. Gregg. 

On Courtesies—Mrs. Ellen Powell Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Clara B. Colby. 

On Finance—Miss Mary G. Hay, Miss Har- 
riet May Mills, Miss Jennie Cassidy, Mrs. 
Quigley, Mrs. Mary Williams. 

On Resolutions— 

Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman, N. Y. 

Elizabeth D. Bacon, Conn. 
Victoria Conkling Whitney, Mo. 
Elizabeth B. Dodge, Va. 

** Annie C. Boyd, W. Va. 

** Julia B. Nelson, Minn. 

‘“* Sarah H. Sawyer, Ky. 

“ Elizabeth A. Willard, Mich. 
Kate R. Addison, Kan. 
Mary Louisa Haworth, III. 
Ida G. Worden, Ind. 

Mary Patterson, Beaver, Pa. 

Miss Emma Clapp, Mass. 

Mrs. Catherine W. Bascom, Mass, Nat. 

Miss Mary H. Williams, Neb. 

Mrs. Harriet Sanders, Montana. 

Harriet Brown Stanton, Ohio. 
Frances Williamson, Nevada. 

** R. W. Southard, Oklahoma. 

** Anna R. Simmons, 8. Dakota. 

** Ellen Powell Thompson, D. C. 
H. M. Teller, Colorado. 

Emily 8S. Richards, Utah. 

Alice Smith, Vt. 

Laura H. Van Cise, N. J. 

L. C. Hughes, Arizona. 

Margaret Kent, Delaware. 

Emilie Gibbons Cohen, California. 

Miss Helen Morris Lewis, N. C. 

Miss Shaw then gave her report. 
said: 

The report of my specific work sa 
vice-president at large would not take 
long; but the work that really did count 
for our Association began last May, when 
your president and I were invited to Cali- 
fornia. On the way we stopped first at 
St. Louis, where Miss Anthony spoke be- 
fore the Women’s Federation and the 
Woman’s Council, and assisted in reorgan- 
izing the Missouri W. 8. A. There was 
great enthusiasm, and strong State and 
local organizations were formed. From 
there we went to Denver, where we had an 
extraordinary meeting, and a warm greet- 
ing was given to Miss Anthony by the 
newly enfranchised women of Colorado. 
It was pleasant to find them so grateful 
to the pioneers. The biggest opera house 
in Denver was packed, and a reception, in 
which the newspapers estimated that 

(Continued on Second Page,) 


She 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Miss THEODORA WESSELS, a graduate 
of Drexel Institute, class of '94, has been 
appointed to take charge of the new 
school kitchen in Philadelphia. 


Miss LILBURN, of the Lucan Dairy, ob- 
tained first prize at the Dublin Winter 
Cattle Show for butter-making, and Miss 
Nellie Carroll, second, The working dairy, 
presided over by Miss Casey and Miss 
Carson, was a centre of attraction to the 
many visitors attending the show. 


Miss ANNA M. Sous, who is at work in 
the graduate school of the University of 
Michigan, for the masters’ degree in let- 
ters, with United States history as a 
major, has made a special study of the 
international boundary of Michigan, and 
has found the explanation of one marked 
peculiarity of the boundary line which has 
never been fully accounted for. 


Miss ADELAIDE L. Dickow, Ph. M., 
for ten years a member of the Faculty of 
Ottawa University, Kansas, has entered 
upon her work as principal of Moulton 
Ladies’ College, Toronto, Can. Another 
member of the Moulton staff is Miss 
Carrie A. Mann, B. A., of Malden, a grad- 
uate of Wellesley, and for the last two 
years a teacher in the Wayland Seminary, 
Washington. 

Mrs. MINERVA B. Tosery, of Boston, is 
giving talks before the Women’s Club this 
winter on the work of the Household 
Economic Association. As a result of her 
talk at Framingham, Mass., some thirty 
ladies met and decided to form a branch 
of the New England Association, for the 
study of household economics. Mrs. E. 
M. White, who has had practical ex- 
perience in kitchen gardening, was elected 
president. 

Mrs, ELLEN M. HENROTIN, president of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has issued a circular letter to all the club 
presidents, asking them to bring forward 
the consideration of a peace movement in 
Europe and in this country. The ultimate 
hope is to have a convention of the Chris- 


tian powers in 1900, with a view to 
establishing an international court of 
arbitration. Many of the club presidents 


have already acted in accordance with the 
letter. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE recently 
entertained the Bostonian Club with 
reminiscences of ‘Boston Sixty Years 
Ago.’’ Her home was on Salem Street, 
near the corner of Bennet Street—the 
court end of Boston. Mrs. Livermore’s 
earliest recollection of an important event 
is the visit of Lafayette, when the roads 
between Boston and Worcester were gaily 
decorated, and all the children in town 
dressed up in honor of the event. 

Mrs. ANGELINA J. Knox, formerly a 
well-known Massachusetts abolitionist, 
died on Jan. 24, at Fresno, Cal., in her 
77th year. She was a missionary for 
several years among the Indians of the 
northern peninsula of Michigan. She 
contributed largely from her private 
fortune to equip soldiers for the Civil 
War, and after it was over she was sent 
by abolition societies to Canada to inves- 
tigate the conditions of negroes who 
had escaped to that country from slavery. 
She was instrumental in establishing in 
Boston a home for aged colored women. 
She went to California 20 years ago, and 
in recent years has lived in Fresno. 

Mrs. SARAH FRANCES Dick, cashier of 
the First National Bank in Huntington, 
Ind., is said to be the only woman holding 
that position in a national bank. Mrs. 
Dick was appointed assistant cashier in 
1873, and in January, 1881, at the re- 
organization of the bank, she succeeded 
her father as cashier and was also chosen 
a director, and has held these positivns 
since that date. Mrs. Dick is a daughter 
of the present president of the bank. She 
received a common school education, and 
took a course of training in a business 
college, taking a position in the bank 
shortly after graduating. She was mar- 
ried to Julius Dick, a prominent merchant, 
in 1878, but the marriage did not interfere 
with her work. Mrs. Dick is quick and 
accurate in transactions, and an expert in 
handling currency and coin. She has no 
assistant, but with accurate deftness she 
keeps the bank clear of a crowd during 
arush of business. She writes the notes, 
drafts and deposit certificates; computes 
the interest on collections, cashes checks 
and discounts, etc. Mrs. Dick enjoys her 
beautiful home outside of business hours, 
and is held in high regard socially and 
financially. 
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1,500 persons took part, was afterwards 
given to Miss Anthony at the Palace 
Hotel. 

From Denver we went to Cheyenne, 
where we addressed the citizens, men and 
women. For once, there were present at 
our meeting quite as many men #s women, 
an not only ordinary but extraordinary 
men. After introducing us to the au- 
dicuce, Mrs. Therese Jenkins introduced 
the audience to us. It included the Gov- 
eror, Senators, representatives, judges 
oi the Supreme Court, city officials, and 
ever so many mayors and colonels, It 
showed that where women have a vote, 
men think that women’s meetings are 
worth going to. We were the guests of 
the Governor during our stay in Colorado, 
and guests of a Senator in Wyoming. 1 
ought to have said that these meetings 
had been arranged by Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt. 

From Cheyenne we went to Silt Lake. 
There the city turned out to receive us at 
7 A.M. We were met at the station by a 
large delegation of carriages and people of 
all descriptions. After breakfast we went 
all over the city, and in the afternoon we 
spoke in the Tabernacle, which was 
packed with the biggest audience I ever 
saw. In the evening we spoke in the 
Opera House. We were given various 
receptions, which were attended by the 
Governor and other officials, and we en- 
joyed ourselves very much. From Salt 
Lake City we went to Ogden, where we 
had so big a meeting that we had to hold 
it in two buildings, and go from one to 
the other. At Reno, Nev., we had an 
excellent meeting; and from there we 
went to San Francisco. 

The Woman’s Congress at San Francisco 
was the most wonderful Congress I ever 
attended. It lasted a week, and every day 
there were more people turned away than 
could get in. Men began to form in line 
at six o’clock, and stood on the sidewalk 
for two hours, waiting for the doors to be 
open. The San Francisco papers said the 
men were hypnotized, or they would not 
stand for two hours to get into a church, 
It delighted me to see the homage shown 
Miss Anthony as the representative of the 
woman suffrage movement. She was 
presented with bushel baskets of flowers, 
until she could hardly be seen behind the 
bouquets. The subject of the Congress 
was “The Home,”’ but every phase of it, 
as treated by the speakers, came around 
to suffrage—even house decoration. One 
good result is that the subject of this 
year’s Congress will be ‘Women in Politi- 
cal Life,’ and it will be a suffrage con- 
vention from beginning to end. 

We were invited everywhere in the city 
to speak to all surts of people. Miss An- 
thony addressed a meeting of between 
eight and nine hundred school-teachers, 
and the superintendent of education ad- 
journed the public schools in order that 
the teachers might attend. Ministerial 
associations passed unanimous resolutions 
in favor of suffrage, and the Episcopal 
convention voted to admit women to the 
vestry. It was the same all along the 
coast, in every city we visited. 

They wanted us both to come back in 
the fall. I went, and spoke 34 times in 
37 nights. 

This year, for the first time, the Citi- 
zens’ Committee in San Francisco invited 
the women to take part in the celebration 
of the Fourth of July, to serve on com- 
mittees, etc. The women accepted, and 
they took part more than they had been 
expected to; for Mrs. Sarah B, Cooper 
moved that a woman be put on the 
program to speak. The chairman of the 
Program Committee would not recog- 
nize her, nor put her motion to vote. He 
said afterwards that he was not going to 
have woman suffrage put into the pro- 
gram; he would keep suffrage out of 
the celebration of the Fourth of July, at 
any rate. When the Executive Committee 
heard of the ungracious action of the Pro- 
gram Committee, they said the Program 
Committee should undo it, or they would 
dismiss that Program Committee and ap- 
point another. The Program Committee 
discussed the matter, and their discussion 
could be heard four blocks away, but they 
finally yielded, and invited me to speak. 
So I rode for three miles in a highly-deco- 
rated carriage, just behind the mayor, and 
followed by the brass band, the fire bri- 
gade, ete.; and I wore a big badge that 
almost covered me up, just like the badge 
worn by the masculine orator, The dispute 
between the Executive Committee and the 
Program Committee had excited so much 
interest that there were more cheers for 
your president and vice-president, as we 
passed along, than there were for the 
mayor. The only bad result was that I 
caught pneumonia and was laid up all 
summer: but that did not matter. 

This has given the women such a posi- 
tion before the people as they never had 
before, because this time they were not 
content merely to butter the sandwiches 
and take no part in the literary program. 
Mrs. Cooper had been asked to bring her 
5,000 kindergarten children, and to provide 
sandwiches and pop-corn for them. 

The celebration was so successful that 
hereafter women are to be a permanent 
part of the program. 

I am going back to California in March, 
and I hope Mrs. Chapman-Catt will go too, 

While we were there, the California W. 
S. A. was reorganized, with Mrs. Sargent 
as president. The Woman's Congress also 


appointed an Amendment Campaign Com- | 
Mrs. Cooper as chairman. | 


mittee, with 
This was in order to bring to bear in favor 
of the amendment the influence 
Congress, one of the most influential 
bodies on the Pacific Coast. It will add 
much to the social status of the move- 
ment. Mrs. Cooper and Mrs. Sargent are 
working together in perfect harmony, and 
the two committees have united 


formed a joint campaign committee. 
You can no longer get a lawyer or a | 





of the | 


and 


business man in San Francisco to take the 
negative in a debate on woman suffrage; 
but a minister is going to do it in the 
spring—a Jewish rabbi. I hope he will 
have a good time. I am sure we shall. 
This has been the best year’s work I ever 
did in my life, and I am better satisfied 
than I have ever been before. 

You may ask me, will the amendment 
carry in California? It certainly will if we 
can get votes enough; and the spring cam- 
paign is to be undertake in order to get 
them. 

Miss ANTHONY: Miss Shaw said she 
only went to California to hold Miss An- 
thony’s bonnet; but when we left, every 
body thought that I had come to hold her 
bonnet. It is my delight to see these girls 
develop and outdo their elders. There is 
another little woman that I want to have 
come up here to the platform, Mrs. Chap- 
man-Catt. While she is blushing and get- 
ting ready, there is a delegation here from 
the Woman's National Press Association. 

Mesdames Lockwood, Gates, Cromwell 


and Emerson were introduced, and Miss | 


Anthony said: Our movement depends 
greatly on the press. The worst thing 
any woman can do is to get crosswise 
with the press. 

By this time, Mrs. Chapman-Catt had 
reached the platform, and Miss Anthony 
said: Mrs. Catt went down South with 


me last year, to hold my bonnet; and | 


wherever we went, at Memphis or New 
Orleans or elsewhere, when she had 
spoken, Miss Anthony was nowhere. It 
is she who has done this magnificent or- 
ganization work that has brought into our 
Association every State in the Union, and 
every Territory, except Indian Territory 
and Alaska; and we shall have them next 
year. 


MRS, AVER}’S REPORT. 


In the absence of the corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, her 
report was read by Miss Isabel Howland. 
It said, in part: At the Atlanta Conven- 
tion, an invitation was accepted from the 
Women’s Board of Congresses connected 
with the Atlanta Exposition. Our plan 
included representation in the Conference 
of the National Council of Women, and 
also one day’s separate meeting for suf- 
frage pure and simple. The date selected 
for us was Oct. 17, with the expectation 
that the Council dates would immediately 
precede ours. In the end, however, the 
Council changed its dates, so that ours 
was left alone. This was a gain rather 
than a loss, for with a brief report in the 
Council Conferences, and our own two 
sessions at another time, we made a 
double impression upon those in attend- 
ance at the Exposition. 

As the time approached, it was found 
that our president was indisposed to 
undertake the long trip, our vice-president 
was pledged to California, and our inde- 
fatigable Chairman of the Organization 
Committee was just in from a Western 
tour and felt herself urgently needed at 
the helm at her office. It therefore de- 
volved upon your corresponding secretary 
to take charge of the Atlanta work. Mrs. 
Helen Gardener had been secured for the 
address of the morning session, but, ar- 
riving there invalided by a severe accident, 
en route, she handed her excellent ad- 
dress, ‘‘A Theory in Tatters,”’ to the sec- 
retary, asking her to read it. Imagine 
reading anuther woman’s address with 
her husband present to criticize you, and 
a husband as proud of his wife as is Col. 
Selden Smart of Helen Gardener! Mrs. 
Virginia D. Young, of South Carolina, was 
the only one of the speakers from outside 
Atlanta who materialized in condition to 
speak. Mrs. Virginia Clay Clopton, of 
Alabama, who was to make the address 
of welcome, was ill the very day she ex- 
pected to start for Atlanta, and her note 
of regret was handed to me while our 
Georgia State President, Mrs. F. C. Swift, 
was making a little opening address. 

In spite of all these drawbacks, we had 
the best attended meeting of the series of 
Exposition Congresses up to that date. 
Our sisters in the South were cordial and 
hospitable, but of course each new Board 
of Women Managers is mostly made up of 
women without previous experience, as 
Expositions do not happen every month, 
and many kind promises were made in 
good faith to the persons in charge of the 
meetings, which were not possible of 
execution with the means at command. 
The Women’s Board worked always at the 
great disadvantage of having no means 
except what they themselves had made 
[yet theirs was the only committee of the 
Exposition which at the close had money 
in bank], and they had to ask the Exposi- 
tion Board for every little item needed, 
such as programs for each congress or 
conference as it came on, and often these 
were not given them in time to be of use, 
as in our own case. However, I had not 
depended upon them, and was well pro- 
vided with ‘‘dodgers,”’ with which [I had 
advertised the meeting beforehand, and 
which served also as its programs. 

We were unfortunate in coming immedi- 
ately before the assembling of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and their 
advance notices occupied the newspapers 


almost to the exclusion of the reports of | 


"yr . le« 
rhe connection was a note- | and 


our meeting. 
worthy one, however, and probably when 


: | 
the grandsires of these Daughters were | 


making the history which means so much 


now to their children, the local papers | 


anywhere would have preferred to report 
some grand social Tory event to telling of 


| the deliberations of the patriots. 


Mrs. Avery mentioned, as_ pleasant 
signs of the growth of public senti- 
ment, the cordial reception given to 
Miss Anthony and Miss Shaw in Cali- 


fornia, and the great celebration of Mrs. 


Stanton’s eightieth birthday. She char- 
acterized the admission of Utah as the 
great victory of the year, and said it 


demonstrated clearly the wisdom of be- 
ginning early and getting suffrage planks 
in the platforms of all the political parties. 
She continued: We now have six Senators 








on the floor of Congress, all of whom 
stand there with an ever-present sense 
that an important part of their constit- 
uency is of the female sex. 

Our fraternal delegate to the National 
Ww. C. T. U. Convention at Baltimore, 
Miss Lucy E. Anthony, gave the follow- 
ing greeting, which was received with 
great applause: 

I bring cordial greetings from an assovia- 
tion whose —- is to place in the hands of 
women a tool—the ballot—which shall en- 
able them to execute the will of the organized 
morality of the country, and thus help God 
to answer our prayers for home protection. 

During the latter part of this year, the 
work of our Association has been in sev- 
eral directions much hindered by the gen- 
eral misconception of the relation of the 
organization to the so-called ‘‘Woman’s 
Bible.” As an Association we have been 
held responsible for the action of an in- 
dividual (an action which many of our 
members, far from sympathizing with, feel 
to be unwise) in issuing a volume with a 
pretentious title, covering a jumble of com- 
ment (not translation, as the title would 
indicate), without either scholarship or 
literary value, set forth in a spirit which 
is neither that of reverence or inquiry. 
If the organization were not in so many 
quarters held responsible for this work, I 
should feel it out of place to mention it 
here; but I should be untrue to my duties 
as secretary of this Association did I fail 
to report the fact that our work is being 
damaged. I recommended that we take 
some action by resolution to show that 
the Association is not responsible for the 
individual actions of its officers when 
acting unofficially and as individuals sim- 
ply. 

In conclusion, I must allow myself the 
pleasure of expressing my great delight 
in the splendid work of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt as chairman of the Committee 
on Organization, with such indomitable 
perseverance, overcoming obstacles which 
many of us thought insurmountable, car- 
rying the war into territory hitherto occu- 
pied by our enemies, either through oppo- 
sition or indifference, arousing new inter- 
est among our workers everywhere, and 
proving to us all that it is through the 
watchword of “‘organization’’ we are to go 
in and possess the promised land. 

We have opened National Headquarters 
in Philadelphia, a move made possible 
through the generous contribution of 
Mrs. Louisa Southworth, and I feel that 
in thus taking possession of a local busi- 
ness habitation, we have made another 
step in advance, which will be of material 
assistance in carrying out the Plan of 
Work for the coming year. 

After discussion, the report of the Cor- 
responding Secretary was tabled, to be 
taken up later. 


(To be continued.) 


--- 


A WORD FROM DEAN HODGES. 


Dean Hodges, of Harvard, whom we 
hoped to hear on our platform this year, 
sends the following strong and simple 
statement of belief: 


My Dear Mr. Garrison: I am sorry that 
I cannot speak at the woman suffrage 
meeting on Jan. 15. That happens, un- 
fortunately, to be an engaged day. I am 
heartily in favor of the purposes of your 
association. I believe that women are 
just as good as men—if not better; and I 
want to see all the good elements in the 
community brought to bear upon the 
problem of better government. 

Faithfully yours, GEORGE HopDGEs, 


-_-- 


COLLEGE WOMEN. 


Miss Emily James Smith,dean of Barnard 
College recently spent two days at Welles- 
ley, visiting the class-rooms and acquaint- 
ing herself with the college. President 
Irvine gave a reception at Norumbega 
Cottage in honor of Dean Smith. 

Mme. Caecilie Kapp Precht, who was 
instructor in German at Vassar College 
for ten years, and professor of the de- 
partment from '76 to ’78, died at her home 
in Freiburg, Baden, Germany, on Decem- 
ber 4. Miss Kapp brought extraordinary 
acquirements to her work at Vassar, it is 
said, and she was one of the most promi- 
nent of those distinguished educators 
who shaped the course of the college in 
its early years. She resigned to become 
the wife of Victor Precht, Ph. D., of New 
York, and during the seven years they 
lived in that city taught classes in some of 
the city schools. In 1885, Dr. and Mme. 
Precht settled in Germany. Dr. Precht 
died five years ago. A friend of Mme. 
Precht writes that, ‘tin her last years her 
rich poetic nature mellowed and grew 
even more beautiful. She had helped 
many young German friends to find occu- 
pation and a broader outlook in America; 
many Americans have in- 
assistance and unstinted kind- 
her home in Freiburg. To so 
large a soul, so grand a character as hers, 
any brief tribute seems but commonplace.” 

Miss Katherine Lee Bates, professor of 
English literature at Wellesley, has a very 
bright review of Miss Abbe Carter Good- 
loe’s* College Girls” in the January number 
of the Wellesley Magazine. 


received 
valuable 
ness in 


was a Wellesley girl and was a diligent | 
and efficient member of the editorial | 


conducted the Wellesley 
Courant, the predecessor of the more 
dignified Wellesley Magazine. Miss Bates 
finds much to commend in the unassum- 
ing volume of Wellesley sketches which 


corps) which 


and the representatives from three States | met a flattering reception from the public 





and literary journals. Also some faults 
which she gently criticizes and she says 
in conclusion, “The best of Wellesley has 
not yet been written.” 
questioned whether the ‘‘best’’ of any col- 
lege can be written. 
rather through the work and character of 
its students in after years. F. M. A. 
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NATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY. 





The following report of the Committee 
of the N. A. W. S. A., on Course of Study 
in Political Science, was presented at 
Washington by Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt: 

At the last Annual Meeting, a Com- 
mittee was appointed to formulate a 
Course of Study in Political Science, for 
the use and benefit of local members of 
the N. A. W.8. A. The work of placing 
this Course of Study in the hands of the 
suffragists of the nation and of making 
all announcements in connection with it 
was placed in the hands of the Chairman 
of the Organization Committee. 

The Course of Study Committee met 
repeatedly during the months of winter 
and spring. There were so many diver- 
gent opinions as to what should constitute 
the Course, and especially as to the 
amount of money the average student 
would be willing to pay for books, that 
the prospectus announcing the Course 
was not ready for distribution until June. 
At this time many of the clubs had ad- 
journed for the summer, and few clubs 
adopted the Course before September. 
We may, therefore, consider that it has 
been in operation for five months only. 

It seems almost needless to make any 
announcements of what this Course of 
Study is, or for what purpose it was form- 
ulated, since it has been thoroughly ad- 
vertised among all the suffragists of our 
Association. However, we quote from 
the paragraph on the ‘‘Aim of the De- 
partment,” as announced in the prospec- 
tus: 

“Ere long the women of the United 
States will be voters. No one who reads 
the signs of the times will deny that fact. 
It is time to give attention to the qualifica- 
tions this new class will bring into the 
political life of our country. The N. A. 
W. S. A., desires to prepare every woman 
for an intelligent and conscientious use of 
the ballot. We would have her thoroughly 
understand that in a republican form of 
government it is the duty of each citizen 
to be watchful of the welfare of the whole, 
and ‘Each for all, -and all for each,” 
should be the motto. When such under- 
standing of citizenship shall take posses- 
sion of our people, there will no longer be 
“‘steals,”’ “‘jobs,”’ ‘fraudulent counts,” or 
other forms of corruption which to-day 
disgrace our land and threaten to destroy 
the institutions we hold most dear. We 
would so imbue the woman voter with the 
solemn obligation of the citizen that she 
will teach it to her sons and daughters 
together with the Commandments. We 
would so inculcate the principles of good 
citizenship in her heart that they will 
become a part of the daily religion of her 
household, We desire this great mass of 
voters to enter the body politic with such 
perfect understanding of the duties of the 
citizen and with such lofty aspirations for 
pure government that their enfranchise- 
ment will not only be instrumental in cor- 
recting many existing evils, but will lift 
the whole government to a higher and 
truer civilization than the world has yet 
seen.” 

Again, I quote from the paragraph ‘*For 
whom designed :”’ 

“This Course of Study is prepared, as 
nearly as possible, to meet the demands of 
all classes of persons likely to be inter- 
ested. We know full well that many of 
the pupils will be busy housewives, with 
time filled by the duties of life, and who 
can only command scattered moments for 
reading. We know, too, that there will 
be many who did not receive the benefits 
of education in youth. On the other hand, 
there will be the college graduate and the 
woman of leisure, for whom study will be 
easier, and whose ambitions may be 
broader. ‘This Course of Study is planned 
to meet these differing conditions as nearly 
as possible. It is simple enough to be 
understood by all, and, if only the books 
made obligatory by the Course are read 
conscientiously, the pupil will be sure to 
possess at its completion a clear under- 
standing of the mechanism of our Gov- 
ernment, and a fair comprehension of the 
great political questions of the day. Thus 
much may be expected by every pupil, but, 
if used as a basis while the collateral read- 
ing recommended is pursued thoroughly, 
it may equal a University Course in its 
results.” 

The Course is designed to extend over 
three years. The first year is devoted to 
the study of the mechanism of the Govern- 
ment, Fiske’s Civil Government is a 
basis of the year’s work. As collateral 
study, Swiss Solutions of American Prob- 
lems, by W. D. MeCrackan, was intro- 
duced. This little book deals with the 
reforms of Proportional Representation 
and the Initiative and Referendum. As 
both of these reforms are proposed changes 
in the mechanism of the Government, 
they were introduced in the first year. 

In order to be true to our cause, we 
determined to introduce into the study of 

each year some book upon woman suf- 





Miss Goodloe | 











frage. For the first year we adopted 
Mill's Subjection of Women. 


It was decided that the second year 


It may well be 


It is demonstrated | 


— 


found text-books suited to our purpoge 

As soon as we decided by unanimoyg 
vote to adopt Mill’s Subjection of Womey 
we made the discovery that the book 
were out of print and there were none 
to be had either in this country or in 
England. We believe the book was gy 
| valuable to the suffrage cause that jt 
ought again to be introduced into uge 
and popularity. We therefore made ay. 
rangements for its republication, the 
whole edition to be owned by the N, 4 
W. S. A. We were met with the embay. 
rassment of having no money with which 
we felt ourselves authorized to pay for 
this edition. When money had _ beep 
solicited at the Atlanta Convention for 
the Organization Fund, nothing had beep 
said about the Course of Study. There. 
fore we did not feel that we could use any 
of the money pledgd there for this pur. 
pose. In May we issued letters of appeal 
asking for funds to help in the organiza. 
tion work, and in doing so we asked per. 
mission to use this money for the Course 
of Study as well. We were, therefore, au. 
thorized to draw from this fund all that 
was necessary to put the Course of Study 
into operation. Before any books had 
been sold we had expended in prepara. 
tions for the Course of Study $207.83, 
This -amount was borrowed from the 
Organization Fund. For this amount we 
had had printed an edition of one thou- 
sand Mill’s Subjection of Women, we had 
purchased one hundred copies of Swiss 
Solutions of American Problems, and had 
issued 2,500 copies of our prospectus, 
This prospectus was sent to every club in 
the United States. A postal accompanied 
it, announcing that the Course of Study 
was ready for consideration, and urging 
the attention of the club to this new line 
of work. The prospectus met with en- 
thusiastic approval from the members of 
our Association, from the press, and from 
the friends of good government every- 
where. The general comment was that it 
was an important advance in the suffrage 
movement, and an effort which would win 
additional friends and co-workers. 

We were able to make arrangements 
with the publishers of Fiske’s Civil 
Government so that we received it at the 
same price at which it is furnished to the 
retail bookseller. The difference between 
the wholesale and retail price we divided 
with the student. Upon each Fiske’s 
Civil Government, the student has made 
five cents and the Course of Study Com. 
mittee has made ten cents. We obtained 
the Swiss Solutions for fifteen cents per 
copy. These sold in the market for 
twenty-five cents. We sold them to the 
student for twenty cents, thus permit- 
ting her to make five cents while we 
made three cents, since the books had to 
be stamped by us before sending through 
the mails. On Mill’s Subjection of Women 
we have received a profit of eleven cents 
per copy. On one whole set of books, 
the profit to the Course of Study fund 
has been twenty-four cents. From this 
profit we have been obliged to furnish 
postage, wrapping-paper and twine. Dur- 
ing the year several applications have 
been made to us from booksellers for 
supplies of Mill’s Subjection, and we have 
been requested to give wholesale prices 
upon these books; but we felt a wicked 
satisfaction in being monopolists, and in- 
variably insisted on the full price to all 
buyers, whether they were booksellers or 
students of Political Science. 

The Course of Study began its work 
with $207.83 in debt to the Organization 
Fund. In September the orders for books 
began to come in. For each order we 
sent to the publishers of Fiske’s Civil 
Government eighty-five cents, for which 
it was sent postpaid. Having all other 
stock on hand, we retained the remainder 
of the money. As fast as the orders came 
in, money resulting from them was used 
to defray the expenses of the office, and 


in this way it was returned to the 
Organization Fund. During the five 


months in which the Course of Study 
has been in operation, over five hundred 
full sets of books have been sold. Over 
one hundred clubs are now engaged in 
the pursuit of the study. 
Financially, the Course of Study may be 
said to be in a promising and healthy con- 
dition. 
In my judgment, there isno more hope- 
ful sign of our times than the earnestness 
and enthusiasm with which the women of 
the United States have received and 
adopted this Course of Study in Political 
Science. It is evidence sufticient that the 
women who are asking for the ballot in- 
tend to fit themselves to wield it intelli- 
gently and wisely. It is one of the 
many symptoms visible in our land to- 
day which seem to indicate that we are 
in the eve of a bright to-morrow, when 
intelligence and patriotism shall assert 
their right to control the destiny of the 
Nation. It prefigures the time, sure 
to come, when American citizenship 
will be regarded by all as a sacred duty, 
to be fulfilled with earnest purpose and 
prayerful conscientiousness. 
CARRIE CHAPMAN-CATT, 
Chairman Com. on Course of Study 
in Political Seience. 
STATEMENT NO, 1, 

COURSE OF STUDY IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 
January 1, 1896. 


Advanced from Organization Fund by 





Political 


should consist of a study in 
Economy, with a collateral study of the 
Tariff and Finance. The third year will 
be devoted to the study of Sociology, and | 
an examination of the leading political | 
reforms of the day. It might be properly | 
termed a year of general information. | 
The second and third year are not We | 

| 





ready to be reported to the public. We 
have had considerable difficulty to make | 
the right kind of terms with publishers, | 
and in a number of cases we have not vet | 





National Treasurer ._ $150.0 
Advanced by Chairman of Organiza- 

tion Committes ....++.+-+ 72.83 
lotal receipts from orders . . . . 657.12 
rae OO Oe Be 6s et eet $1 
Paid for ** Fiske’s Civil Government.” 

“Swiss Solutions,’ and sundry 

expense items—postage, printing, 

wrapping-paper, twine, etc. . $23.78 
Refunded to Organization Fund . . 215.31 
Amt. yetdueto “ 6 ae 3.00 





$879.95 $579.95 
STATEMENT NO. 2. 
_ RESOURCES AND LIABILITIES. 
Liabilities— 


Amount due Organization Fund . § 3.66 
Kesources— 
Stock on hand, 372 Mill, cost value $ 50.22 
rf “eS “49 Swiss, * “ =,85 
Total assets over liabilities . . . . 52.41 
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THE EPISCOPAL MARRIAGE SERVICE. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

The increasing demand for a ritualistic 
service is nowhere more evident than in 
the rite of marriage. The bride wants ‘a 

retty wedding,” which means a lavish 
floral display, a procession of ushers and 
pridesmaids, faultless music, and an or- 
nate service Priestly vestments, genu- 
flections, and responses add to the scenic 
effect. We are told that the unpretentious 
form used by ‘‘dissenters’’ is too brief and 
severely simple. The bridal party is barely 
received at the altar, when the ceremony 
is over and the benediction pronounced. 
So it comes about that “the show wed- 
ding’’ calls for the full Episcopal service. 

There is a traditional belief in the 
beauty of this service which is seldom 
challenged, even in this hypercritical age. 
Since it is so universally demanded on the 
score of beauty, it may be well to consider 
thoughtfully the wzsthetic elements of the 
service, and protest against an unquestion- 
ing acceptance of the popular belief. The 
liturgy of the Church of England has the 
prestige of ancient lineage. The ritual 
introduced by Augustine, in the sixth cen. 
tury, was Oriental and Roman in origin, 
and Gallican in descent. As exact uni- 
formity was not required, minor changes 
was made by different bishops, and in 
time various ‘‘uses’’ were recognized. 
The English Book of Common Prayer of 
the sixteenth century was not a new com- 
position, but a careful compilation from 
these early services. The liturgy is per- 
vaded by the monarchical spirit, the medi- 
eval sociology, and the theological in- 
terpretation of the ages which gave it 
birth. Though the subject of frequent 
revisions and expurgations, as the pro- 
gress of civilization dispelled superstition 
and diffused knowledge, these essential 
characteristics have never been touched. 
Ritual observances have been simplified, 
the mass has been turned into the com- 
munion, but the structure and genius of 
the liturgy is unchanged. The same 
monarchical spirit and medizval thought 
pervades the Westminster Confession, now 
under discussion in the Presbyterian 
church. These characteristics are incom- 
patible with the free institutions and the 
religious life of the nineteenth century. 

The liturgy of the Church of England has 
been translated from the original Latin 
into a tongue ‘“tunderstanded of the peo- 
ple,’ and this Old English has been again 
translated into modern language. The 
stilted and formal style may be due to 
close and literal renderings. Our present 
translation lacks the simplicity, grace and 
spiritual insight which are necessary ele- 
ments of classical literature. The phrase- 
ology of the marriage service is sometimes 
obsolete and redundant. The expressions, 
“join together in holy matrimony,” ‘“‘the 
holy estate of matrimony,’’ ‘consented 
together in holy wedlock,’’ would be quite 
unpardonable from any other source. The 
espousals, ‘‘I take thee to be my wedded 
wife, to have and to hold, for richer, for 
poorer,”’ etc., will not bear the test of 
grammatical analysis. But verbal infeli- 
cities may be forgiven. Language is not 
necessarily unhappy because it is out of 
date. We question the beauty of the 
Episcopal marriage service because it up- 
holds social customs which are now out- 
grown, and because its pledges are of 
such a character that they cannot be made 
without perjury. Without ethical values 
we cannot have the esthetical. 

The opening words of the marriage 
service are taken from the Sarum Manual; 
then comes the address on the institution 
of marriage, added in 1549, in accordance 
with the commendable practice of the 
reformers of providing instruction for the 
people. Does not the service strike a 
false key in the sanctions given for mar- 
riage? The fact that Christ was a guest 
at the wedding in Cana is not a benedic- 
tion upon marriage. Christ ate with pub- 
licans and sinners. Neither is St. Paul’s 
commendation a sanction of marriage. 
Paul emphatically advised celibacy. The 
essence of marriage is oneness of spirit 
and heart. This is the vital sanction which 
makes it lawful in the sight of God. 

The opening address includes also the 
final bidding of the banns, which were 
published formally three several Sundays 
before marriage. The medieval church 
held marriage among its sacraments, and 
ecclesiastical authority included the power 
to decide the impediments which should 
prevent its celebration. Among these 
were reckoned not only mental and moral 
taints, but consanguinity in the degree of 
first cousins; spiritual affinity, as that of 
god-parents and god-children; differences 
of religious faith. Impediments in our 
day are of a purely legal character, and 
the exhortation to declare them is less 
Significant. But we question the ethics of 
the ecclesiastical call: ‘If any man can 
show just cause why they may not law- 
fully be joined together, tet him now speak, 
or else hereafter forever hold his peace.” 
It is never too late to right a wrong. The 
flight of time does not release us from a 
moral obligation. Silence concerning an 





unlawful marriage is never permissible 
according to the laws of ethics. Then 
comes the charge: “If either of you know 
any impediments why ye may not be law- 
fully joined together, ye do now confess 
it.’ In all the ages which have witnessed 
the rehearsal of this injunction, we only 
hear in novels of a confession. Such a 
charge should be given in private, heart 
to heart, soul to soul, for at the altar every 
motive urges secrecy. Moreover, if there 
is the slightest suspicion of impediments, 
the most careful investigation should be 
made, and no officer, civil or ecclesiastical, 
has any right to begin the service until 
every doubt is removed. 

The espousals include the promise to 
love and honor, and, on the part of the 
woman, to obey and serve. The promise 
to love and honor can only be made 
among those who are omniscient. Love 
and honor are not concrete substances 
which can be given or withheld at will. 
Love is conditional upon honor, and honor 
is conditional upon character. We hardly 
dare to trust ourselves, how much less 
those whom we know only in part? With 
the little foibles of character which are 
common to human nature, we must all 
bear and forbear. Human love becomes 
like divine love when it yearns over and 
gives itself for the sinful. But there is a 
selfishness of character whose corroding 
power may alienate the deepest affection; 
there are flagrant sins with which no true 
heart can have fellowship. Instead of a 
formal contract of love and honor, we can 
only humbly pray that each may so culti- 
vate the graces of mind and spirit that 
respect may deepen, and affection broaden, 
as the years bring the two lives more 
closely together. The woman’s pledge to 
obey has been, and still is, a theme for hot 
discussion. The King’s Chapel version of 
the service expunges the word, and 
makes the pledges of man and woman 
reciprocal. The promise is a remnant of 
that barbaric period in which woman was 
the property of her husband. Obedience 
must be exacted of young children, who 
have not learned the higher duty of self- 
government, but unless freedom is allowed 
with advancing years, the character is 
dwarfed and crippled. Woman is held as an 
accountable being by the laws of our State. 
She is so held by the Creator, for he has 
endowed her with a conscience capable of 
discriminating right from wrong. The 
woman who promises obedience abdicates 
freedom, signs over moral responsibility, 
and denies her high calling as an intelli- 
gent, accountable soul. The man who, in 
this enlightened age, desires this promise 
is worse than a heathen. He is a self- 
righteous egotist. For what mortal, con- 
scious of a propensity to err, can ask from 
his peer a promise of obedience, as a life- 
long condition? Such a man has no 
understanding of woman’s individuality, 
or of her relations to society and to God. 
Do women ever keep this promise to obey? 
No. Is it ever expected that they will 
keep it? No. Then it isasham perform- 
ance. Priest, bride, and groom lend 
themselves to a fiction. The desire to 
serve is inseparable from love. Every 
true wife loves to serve her husband, and 
every true husband loves to serve his 
wife. This is very different from a cate- 
gorical promise of obedience. 

We find traces of Orientalism in the use 
of the marriage ring. Among the Hebrews 
the candidates for marriage tasted the cup 
of blessing. Then the bridegroom placed 
a plain gold ring on the finger of the 
bride, saying: ‘‘Behold! thou art con- 
secrated unto me by this ring according to 
the rites of Moses and Israel.’’ The service 
concluded by a benediction pronounced 
over another cup of wine, and all the peo- 
ple shouted ‘Good luck!’ There is no 
part of the Episcopal marriage service 
more palpably false than the vow of the 
bridegroom in bestowing the ring: ‘‘With 
all my worldly goods I thee endow.” 
When a woman holding an independent 
fortune weds a son of poverty, the vow 
should be reversd to prevent its being 
ridiculous. Ordinarily, however, the bride- 
groom is the bread-winner and the wife is 
the recipient of his bounty. The wife, 
endowed with “all the worldly goods” of 
her husband, is often carefully kept in 
ignorance of his capital, income and liabili- 
ties. The majority are forced to the 
humiliating necessity of asking for the 
dollar reluctantly given; a few have an 
allowance; still fewer a bank account. 
According to law the widow’s dower is 
one-third the personal property, and the 
life use of one-third the real estate. By 
testament she often receives the use of a 
certain amount during life. Since the 
bridegroom, led by the minister, calls 
upon the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost to witness his solemn vow, would 
it not be well to substitute for the words, 
“with all my worldly goods I thee en- 
dow,” something approximating the truth, 
as for example, ‘‘I will endow thee with 
such an amount as seems to me wise and 
suitable?” 

Are Isaac and Rebecca fitting represen- 
tatives of connubial excellence to hold up 
as models for the nineteenth century? In 





truth. we know very little about their mar- 
ried life. It is charitable to believe that 
Rebecca, in her decision to marry a passive 
and unknown wooer, was not influenced 
by the gifts of nose-rings and bracelets 
presented through Eleazer. Rebecca did 
not prove an exemplary wife, if we may 
judge her character by the one scene 
which the Bible records. A woman plot- 
ting against a blind and dying husband, 
in order by deceit to get his property into 
the hands of her favorite son, does not 
appeal to modern ideals of wifely fidelity. 

The service concluded with the declara- 
tion: “I pronounce that they are Man 
and Wife.’’ Here is another touch of 
medizevalism. The wife is the possession 
of the man, her husband. Reverse the 
declaration and read, “1 pronounce that 
they are Woman and Husband,”’ then we 
see the significance of the phraseology. 
The two made one are a double unit. 
They are man and woman, husband and 


wife. The woman is not married to the 
man, but the man and the woman are 
married. HELEN GILBERT Ecos. 


Albany, N. Y. 
=_-—-_ 


MIXED CHOIRS IN EPISCOPAL CHURCHES. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of Jan. 4, it is said that 
the new mixed choir at the Church of the 
Ascension is the first in New England. I 
know that this claim has been made, and 
I think a church in Cambridge claims a 
priority over the Boston church in the 
matter, and has already been mentioned 
in the daily papers in refutation of this 
claim. 

I also believe that there are similiar 
choirs in Connecticut, but cannot now 
name them. But I wish to call attention 
to the fact that St. Luke’s Church, Lin- 
den (Malden), has had such a choir ever 
since its organization, about ten years ago. 
The girls have hitherto worn white capes 
and caps of cardinal red, but they have 
recently held a little sale, at which they 
made money enough to fit themselves out 
with full vestments, cottas, cassocks, etc. 
They come in first in the procession, and 
are a very important part of the choir. 

A similar choir renders the music in the 
Cathedral Church at ‘Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, and at one time there was one in 
Grace Church, Colorado Springs, Col. I 
fancy there are more than the remon- 
strants wish us to believe, for the world 
keeps moving. JuLIA A, SABINE. 

Maiden, Jan. 28, 1896. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SOME QUEER ANTS. 

“What would you think, to see an ant 
carrying a parasol?”’ asked Uncle Fred. 

“Oh, uncle!”’ cried Johnny and Puss at 
the same time. 

‘You know an ant could not carry a 
parasol,’ added Puss. 

Their uncle had just come home from 
a long trip to the West Indies and South 
America. He had a great many wonder- 
ful stories to tell them about the queer 
sights he had seen and the strange places 
where he had been. But they thought he 
must be joking with them now, for they 
could not believe that an ant could do 
such a thing. 

“Well,” said Uncle Fred, ‘their parasols 
were not made of silk stretched over a wire 
frame. They were only pieces of leaves 
from trees, and the ants held them in their 
mouths in such a way that they covered 
the body entirely. You could not see the 
ants at all, so the leaves looked as if they 
were marching along of their own accord. 
The first time I saw any was in the West 
Indies. One day when I was riding with 
a friend out to his plantation, a great 
swarm of these ants crossed our road. 
We watched them along time. It wasa 
very queer sight, | assure you. They did 
not travel very fast. There must have 
been thousands and thousands of them, for 
we could not see either end of the 
column.” 

‘“‘Where were they going, I wonder?” 
said Johnny. 

“They were carrying the leaves to their 
nests. They do not eat the leaves, but 
they are very fond of a fungus which 
grows on them after they have been a 
little while in their underground nests. 
The ants are very destructive, and do a 
great deal of damage. Sometimes they 
will cut every leaf off of a tree.” 

“Don't we have any here?”’ asked Puss, 
who was much interested, and wished she 
could see some. 

‘“‘No,”? said Uncle Fred. “We have 
some curious ants, but none like those I 
have been telling you about.’’—Frank 
Holton in Our Little Ones. 





“THE COMMON PEOPLE,”’ 
As Abraham Lincoln called them, do not 
care to argue about their ailments. What 
they want isa medicine that will cure them. 
The simple honest statement, “I know 
that Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured me,”’ is the 
best argument in favor of this medicine, 





and this is what many thousands volun- 
tarily say. 

Hoop’s PiLus are the best after-dinner 
pills, assist digestion, cure headache. 25c. 











EDUCATIONAL. 





Preparation to 
Enter College on 
Certificate at 


Stevens’ School for Girls, 
New Gloucester, Maine. 


French and German spoken. A pleasant 
home. Special advantages in elocution, 
and the Literature of the English, French, 
German and Latin Languages, also in 
Music and Art. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 
ALLEN BROTHERS. 


Unsectarian. 
Schools, 





Family School. Both Sexes. 
Prepares for College, Scientific 
Business and a useful life. 

Forty-third Year begins Wednesday, 
September 18th, 1895. 

Catalogue of ALLEN BROTHERS, 
West Newton, Mass. 


The Allen Gymnasium 


—AND— 


TURKISH BATHS. 


Water Cure Department and Massage. 
42 to 56 St. Botolph St., Boston. 
Open from 9 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily, except 
Holidays and Sundays. 


MARY E. ALLEN. 
MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Training School for Kindergartners 
AND PRIMARY TEACHERS, 
(Formerly at La Porte, Ind.) 

Has been re-opened at Washington, D. C. 
Wednesday, September 18, 1895. 
EUDORA L. HAILMANN, 
The Cairo, Washington, D. C. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartHmore 

PENN. Opens 9th month, gth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
For full poenoupes address CHARLES De 
GARMO, Ph. D., President. 
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Ts a necessary part of every well-appointed 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 


[From Gaskill & Co., Proprietors of ‘The Oxford.’’] 
Boston, MARCH 21, 1890. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass. : 
For the past two and a half years we 
have used your Padding for use in our Din- 
ing-Rooms, for table padding, and I am so 
much pleased with the result that I wish 
to make a purchase for the **Pemberton” 
at Hull. The amount needed is uncertain 
at present, but please send me figures for 
54-inch goods. Yours truly. 
F. W. GASKILL. 


INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
ees, 4 t all the leading dry goods houses. 


Write us for samples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction. Mass. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Annd 
H. SHaw, Axice STONE BLACKWELL, ana 
Lucy E. Antuony. For sale at WomMAN’s 
JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

















Scientific American 
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CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRICHTsS, ete.! 
For information and free Handbook write to 

MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, New York. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every patent taken out by usis brought before 
the public by a notice given free of charge in the 


Scientific American 

La ireulati 

world. ‘Spiendiais fiutreced Ne total ite = 

year: $1.50 six monthe Alaress MUMNTE Coe 
BLISHERS, 361 Broadway, New ork City.” 














LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Poems of the Farm Collected and illustrated by 
ALFRED RK. EASTMAN Over &o illustrations. 
Size 74x 9% inches Cloth Gilt edges Boxed $2.50 





Old Boston Reproductions of etchings in half-tones 
oid Bootes buildings with descri re. fest. dt 
ENRY R. BLANEY Size x rt i 
Edges Boxed $2.50 Se 


Essie A Romance in Rhyme, by Laura DAyTON 
FESSENDEN Ililustra by J. H. VANDERPORL 
Cloth $1.50 

On Winds of Fancy Blown Original verse and 
illustrations by MARY YALE SHAPLEIGH Ele 
gantly illustrated in half-tone with fac-simile let- 
= Size7xginches Cloth Gilt Edges Boxed 

2.00 
NEW EDITION PRICE REDUCED 

The New England Country Text and illustra- 
tions by CLIFTON Jouneon Containing over 
One Hundred views of New England Scenery and 
Size7x9%4 inches Cloth Gilt Top Price 

2.00 

Aunt Billy By ALyn YATES KEITH, author of “A 
Hilltop Summer” “A Spinster’s Leaflets,” etc. 
Cloth $1.25 

Two Years on the Alabama By Lieut. ARTHUR 
SINCLAIR Confederate States Navy With 32 
Portraits and Illustrations Cloth Price $3.00 

Whiffs from Wild Meadows By SAM WALTER 
Foss, author of “Back Country Poems’ With 
forty illustrations Cloth $1.50 

Back Country Poems By SAM WALTER Foss 
Illustrated by Bridgman New Edition Cloth $1.50 

FOR SWEETHEART OR FRIEND 

Because | Love You A Choice Collection of Love 
Poems Edited by ANNA E.MAck New Edition 
Cloth White and Gold Boxed Price $1.50 

Notes from Gray Nunnery By Mrs. J. S. HAL- 
LOCK Illustrated with half-tone vignettes Cloth 


$1.25 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY 


The Campaign of Trenton 1776-7 By SAMUI L 
ADAMS DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes” 
Cloth 50 cents 

NEW “OLIVER OPTIC” VOLUMES. 
The Blue and the Gray—on Land 

A Lieutenant at Eighteen By OLiver Optic 
Blue and Gray Cloth Gold Dies Illustrated 
Price $1.50 

ALL-OVER THE WORLD LIBRARY 
Third Series 

Half Round the World By OLiver Orr 
Illustrated Price $1.25 
NEW VOLUME IN THE “START-IN- 

LIFE SERIES” 

The Lottery Ticket By J. T. TrownripGe 

Eight Full-page illustrations Price $1.00 
WAR OF 1812 BOOKS 

The Boy Officers of 18:12 By Everert T. Tom- 
LINSON Illustrated $1.50 

The Watch Pires of '76 By SAmMvEL ADAMS 
DRAKE, author of “Our Colonial Homes,’ etc 
Cloth 50 Illustrations $1.25 

THE HAZLEWOOD STORIES 

‘Little Daughter’) By Grace Le Baron, author 
of ‘Little Miss Faith’’ Cloth Illustrated 75 cents 

BY THE AUTHOR OP “LITTLE PRUDY”™ 

Kyzie Dunlee A Golden Girl By Sorniz May 

flaking third volume in “Little Prudy’s Children’’ 
Illustrated Price 75 cents 
THE SILVER GATE SERIES 

Verne, Master Kirke By PENN SHIRLEY, author 
of “Little Miss Weezy Series’ Illustrated Price 
75 cents 


(Other volumes in preparation) 


Cloth 


Any of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEE AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


PASSENGER STATION, CAUSEWAY STREET. 
Trains leave Boston via 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 


FOR 
Fitchburg, North Adams, Williamstown, Troy, 
Albany, Saratoga, Utica, Binghamton, Hornells- 
ville, Elmira, Syracuse, Rochester, Watertown, 
Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Hamilton, Toronto, Detroit 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis and 
points 





West, Southwest, and Northwest. 


Mail and Passenger. 
6.45 A. M. Pe ee 
0 A M Day Express. Parlor cars Boston 
e , s to Troy and Saratoga. » 
0 A M Sundays only. Accommodations 
A . Wi, for Troy and Albany. 
iI 0 A M Passenger accommodation. 
® ® ® : > > 
Pp M Daily, Fast Express. 
+ Sleeping cars Boston to Chicago 
via Cleveland and Boston to St. 
Louis via Niagara Falls and De- 


troit, and Boston to Chicago via 
Binghamton. 


7 00 Pp M Pacific Express. 
@ » ° Sleegieg cars Boston to Chicago 
via Niagara Falls and Detroit. 


Lowest Rate of Fares Guaranteed. 

Superb equipment, excellent train service, fast 
time and courteous employees. 

For additional train service from Boston to Fitch- 
burg and intermediate stations, see local time tables, 
which can be obtained at any railroad ticket office 
and all hotels in Boston. 

For maps, through time tables, rates of fare, parlor 
and sleeping car accommodations, or further infor- 
mation, apply at Company’s office, 250 Washington 
Street. or at ticket office, passenger station, Cause- 
way Street, Boston. 

J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
July 1st, 1895. 


BAIRD & MASON 


REAL ESTATE and RENTAL AGENTS. 
Money Loaned for Investors on the Best Farm Security. 


We have been in the Loan Business for eight years, 
and have never made a bad loan. If you have money 
to loan in Eastern Kansas write tous. Reference, 
Eureka BANK. Office, EUREKA, GREENWOOD 
COUNTY, Kansas. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


MOTHER 
AND BABE. 
An important book. by 
Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


Jenness Miller Monthly, 


114% th Ave., N. Y. 
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The Woman’s Journal tion in the different States, and the need | members and has paid larger dues to the 12. That the frightful massacres perpe-| politic. But this work will only be well tor 
, * | that it should be increased. This will be | National-American this year than ever | ted by the authorities of Turkey upon | begun and its ultimate success assu 
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who were able to explain all the details. | her, and to fiad her even more interesting | mittee to petition the City Council of Phila- | '"4ge platforms time after time, that the “3 
Some of the delegates carried note-books. | than her writings. She is still a young ae eee apts 0 te eres Ameen legitimate objects of politics can be accom. ra) 
PI oa * s : 2 s . ‘ J 8) t é 1 oman : état Pi ] 
LUOT STONES PORTRAIT. rhe present writer did not, and will not | woman, tall, lithe and graceful, with fine | suffrage Associations the use pr a room in | Plished only through the ‘joint service reel 
In response to a very general expression | Venture to quote the figures from memory. | dark eyes, and spirit and originality flash- | old Independence Hall, on the ground that of earnest, intelligent men and women.” pon 
. . Suffice it to say that the building can | ing from her at every turn, like light from | W® @r¢ seeking to carry out the principles Mr. Walsh continued: near 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone : , . . ’ for which our fathers and mothers suffered I ’ ’ . . Th 
. i an ti _ | easily accommodate twice the number of | a diamond. She read several poems to | and died. zt the women of New York to whom bw 
for framing anc “y a , am: an * | books now in the library, and with crowd- | the convention, made an address one even- woe we thank the noumyapese of sn epperenenes oe wailth 8 a in- whic 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- | ; a“ : age =e a an ‘ ge ashington and of the country for the space ne, € sure d cultivation have great 
’ hd } ing could hold more than 7,000,000 vol- | ing, and preached twice on Sunday; and devoted to the proceedings of this Conven- | been given, lend their strength to this ~ 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared | umes. It is still unfinished, and as the | the delegates began to follow her around, | tion, also the ladies of the District for their | organization by joining it and by steadily tion 
the heliotype process. This portrait | long procession of ladies picked their | as iron filings followa magnet. Mrs. Stet- | ™any kindly attentions to this convention, | advancing the great cause which it repre- tutio 
Mi ype I I ct I 8 and the pages who have cheerfully walked B or : pre ‘ sh 
the proprietors of Tuk WomAn’s Journa | Way among scaffolding and piles of debris | son says her first poem was published | iniles in our service. ani ar I oo pier vd pone that they « _ 
: an } » naniail —_ » » | omen San »_Ww ’ I 7" . s 5 : will not only find that they exert a potent hoo 
offer to the public on the following favor- (Miss Anthony stepping over oF under | years ago in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. lhe following was referred to the Busi- | influence toward the purification OF New Tesh 
each obstruction as nimbly as the young- All the delegates from the States where mes ht York City and S ‘ Hs 
able terms:  dadeniate oa of ay jed littl Beans es i. 6 of the ness Committee: o1 ity and State, toward the building Unio 
Ff ' aa 51.00 est delegate), many of us envied little | women vote give a goo report of the That a page of the forthcoming report of | Of @ durable municipal fabric here in ls 
. dea cash, on sComps OF . + + 1-00. | Miss Spofford in her neat black bicycle | results. Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, who has | this annual meeting be specially devoted to | place of the old worm-eaten spoils tim- ces 
2. For one new subscriber one year on suit, with skirt at least six inches from | spent the last four months in Colorado, | ™emorial tablets of illustrious members who | bers which were rotting to decay, but is a 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, the floor. But we shall never forget the | said she took pains to investigate the Rave passed away during the your 1608. that they will set an example of efticiency, wom 
* ai = . : : _ L A » rage s * ely , rhic 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on wonderful building, the interminable | facts in regard to the Denver election, and SS ee 6 = pM sage Mareagd, ton 
receipt of =. «© «© « + + + $1.50. | arched corridors walled with marble from | the sensational stories which had appeared | | FOR ORGANIZATION. are now astir with awakening hopes that MUN 
a different States, the sunny courtyards, | in Eastern papers were either wild ex- a ee ae they can do something for the develop- 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. the noble chambers with lofty windows, | aggerations or inventions out of the whole i imaeeh " “a ‘ ot oes a i eS ment of moral power in our American Mr 
. - , se ying abou rganiz Q ivi tomal it - . : 
~aiae the wealth of sculpture and ornamenta-| cloth. The best women in Denver were ees States : 7 —_ ; in gr ba . re and national life, will not be slow to the R 
a : : . aaa e : : yur States. assachusetts, : r. 
The twenty-eighth annual convention of | tion on walls and ceilings, the exquisite | the most interested and the most influen- Po een Pr aeagposene- ti ~~ ae — sgnntigs buted 
‘ FY H d 2 . * . . . Py sas > State -¢ fage : s0C1E y yy atfor is 7 7 » £ 
the National-American W. 8. A. was held | columns, the iron shelves all ready for | tial in their exercise of their new political , pe , 1b et aaa a = = Lhe effort to do this must of necessity the P 
in the Church of Our Father, Washing- | innumerable books, the model arrange-| rights. All the women scouted the idea Mas "es ae aay “ye shor one - take women into municipal polities, and The 
ton, D.C. The light shone in through | ments for light, heat and ventilation, the | that the ballot had caused them to be | * aoe —_— 1 wee oot was woman | require of them more strength and time our ¢) 
the colored glass of the window where | stately height of the great rotunda, and | regarded with less social consideration, or = yuo - 7 a somnsopamee” , -_ 4 pica than would be expended in controlling a = b 
: ‘ , : : : ; pi retting ‘ganiz ; itic anne : reotti E 
the symbolical sower of the parable stands | the amount and variety of beautiful mar- | had forced them to neglect their families. zi Ba ~s e ag! a arg sen "aia political primary, and in offsetting the anes 
: ; iber . : : rganiz e yw ar hee ; 
scattering the seed with liberal hand. It | pJe from all parts of the world. ‘When I rode down in the carriage with ft a ‘ tl “ oo . | ore a m4 votes of spoilsmen at the ballot-box. cipal 
lit up the usual forest of little yellow Another delightful incident was the | my husband to vote, it was a pleasure to f vs . ° * bp ae oe ome Commissioner of Street Cleaning \ aring deter! 
‘ rage 3 é as : ribe . ; red j imi : 
banners marking the seats of the delega- | peception given to the convention by Mrs. | both of us,” said a sweet-faced woman “a aye se a aa nee described the methods employed in elimi- Wagon’ 
tions from the different States, and | John R. McLean, to meet Mrs. U. S.| from Utah, ‘and it did not take me away to — ‘the cum of $250 to the Siuaet whos anting the spots epatem Sem bts Gayest 7 
7 P : A Dae i e ¢ said j : anc 
the platform with the large flag of the | Grant on her seventieth birthday. Mrs. | from the babies half as long as when I go territory lies west of the longitude of the ment, and said in part: now 
Association draped above it, bearing this | welean, Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Nellie Grant | with him to the theatre.” west line of the State of Minnesota, which I am frequently told that the present Unior 
year three large golden stars instead of | gartoris and Miss Anthony received. There were hearings before the House | shall first secure a suffrage organization mens eg - — oe than the old, abate: 
two—a joyful sight to the eyes of every Everybody shook hands with the hostess | and Senate Committee, as usual, with good ne wa er ee ae Ne east oy moanon gts Bagge: Fone yy Sys jv 
sate. This year also, for the first “s. Gr , , aki : i wards | SHO State and National-american W. 8, £., ae sg es eclat 
deleg “2 y ho Satan § te and Mrs. Grant, and then went about the | speaking and good attention. Afterwards equal to 500 to each 100,000 of the white | the same old force, but it is working. In pine 
time, every State in the Union is organizee’ | vast parlors admiring the pictures and | the delegates were received at the White | population. The money is to be used for | the old days an employee's political influ- amou! 
for suffrage work, and every Territory | other beautiful objects. The chairman of | House, and had an opportunity to shake | campaign purposes, and the offer shall | ence kept him in place. What was the they 
except Indian Territory and Alaska. Ten | the New York delegation said, “I have | hands with Mrs. Cleveland. remain open until Jan. 1, 1900, and no peo oe veer Now every man knows which 
new State and Territorial Suffrage Asso-| seen the inside of the Vanderbilt house, Speaker Reed’s daughter attended the “+ uM m Setthtal work ee cay SY pase sae cere. 
. . * ‘ 7 . > "le > > ) 
ciations have been formed during the | put it is not equal to this.” Some of the | meeting, and joined the Association; and State pond a ak damit Uf Gao could not have been attained  emseastg tong 
ar , , * ™ : * ‘ FY wf on sats » oe : J bd 
past year, and many of them were repre delegates philosophically consoled them- | a number of Congressmen and their wives | which shall first secure a suffrage without the aid of the women who have plans. 
sented in the convention. selves for their inability to own such | were present. organization based on a club membership | formed various helpful organizations. A the dc 
The audiences were unusually large. | treasures of art and bric-d-brac, by think- A very inadequate idea of the conven- | auxiliary to the State and N. A. W. S, A., | thousand women have blank postal cards, moral 
At some of the evening meetings people | jng how much trouble it must be to keep | tion is given by these disjointed notes, | €qual to 250 for each 100,000 of the white ve they —— ripe aS this m 
sat on the steps of the platform and gal- | ¢},em ‘all dusted. jotted down during a busy week when Espen: the —_ to be pee Se ~~ _s ona in a doves ‘. and el 
F : : ae inue the organiz: oh | > f ‘ 
leries, and row behind row of men and| Among the speakers at the convention | three meetings a day were going on, and ao alles = aula coon enil it looked after. If you want to coow te = 
women eager to hear stood up patiently | was Mrs, Ella Knowles Haskell, Assistant | the interstices were filled with committee 1900, and no longer. | chief reason why the department em- respec 
in the back of the hall until nearly 11| attorney -General of Montana. Miss | meetings lasting till midnight. But if my cneecererta Di —~encnsitchare ployees dislike their white uniforms, you especi 
P. M. Knowles was a New England girl who | mother, whose picture adorned the plat-| wowen AND CIVIL SERVICE REFORM by oy od oP ae Soe Sey ae eae pality 
Miss Anthony presided with dignity | went West, and was admitted to the | form, could have looked in upon the con- them ! yee are apse pe ae 
and ability. She has an inexhaustible | yfontana bar. She once received $10,000 | vention, her spirit would have rejoiced in ‘When a cause has the women of the If the blank postal cards in the hand ror . 
i } i . . > " . . . i . . 3 _ > ( ‘ Cc Ss 
fund of reminiscence to draw upon, and is | supposed to be the largest single fee | the amount of popular sympathy shown | State behind it, it has the conscience of of wenn city ouned . " b apes tory m 
ready to meet every emergency with @| ever obtained by a woman lawyer—for | and the quantity of good work reported. the State behind it.” . faliete te te eae ws A aa sf the un 
pat anecdote or some quaint, original | effecting a compromise satisfactory to A. 8. B. A self-evident truth was thus formu- allots, 1 is probable that the other an eff 
remark, ‘cool as an October wind and | poth sides, in a great law case which had — a lated by Civil Service Commissioner E. departments of municipal service would persis 
crisp as a chip,” as Mrs. Young, of South | peen dragging on for years. She was OFFICERS AND RESOLUTIONS. Randolph Robinson, at an afternoon meet- | P® ener med to an equal degree. ; from | 
Carolina expressed it. Miss Anthony, in| nominated for Attorney-General of Mon- oe ee ing held last week under the auspices of seemsewt Seth Lew of Setembia Ceb- pring 
spite of her three-quarters of a century, is REGRESS , ’ in odeererwrwgemerwun . ’ 5 | the Woman’s Auxiliary of the New York | lege 4nd ex-mayor of Brooklyn, recounted 
p 1 tana by one party, and Mr. Haskell by the y In w 
"aaa > yewied vores — ‘ twenty-eighth annual convention, elected | ....,. . — tad some of his experiences in Civil Service : 
full of vigor. She was always warmly | other, Mr. Haskell was elected. Soon elt aes Civil Service Reform Association. ; ‘ . who b 
: . . ~ ers as ows: Re a = a > . ‘Thea oe v7 : ie e 
greeted by the audience, and was re-elected | after he married Miss Knowles, and ap- Ceeeare OF Oe : Nearly 250 women of various stations Reform. rhe cause has made good prog Chief | 
sail . ani "ote : ‘ . OFFICERS. Bin Silas cececaciiees eoetieiinian Siva Chieslan Bues ress,’’ he concluded, ‘‘but the people sugges 
president by a unanimous vote. pointed her Assistant Attorney-General. Tiida tiliaaieeeen Oi Deion in life were present. Mrs. Charles Russell ouBs 
s resit v—s Ss. Se 72 ony. ° A 2 ‘yr stirre , ° 
There was a great deal of good speaking, There was a good deal of curiosity among Nee, eR ome at Large— Rev Anna H Lowell called the meeting to order, and must be further stirred up, and I know of ‘alias 
with some admirable reports. The Asso- | the delegates to see what a woman hold- | Shaw. ; introduced Mayor Strong as the presiding | ®° ea potent influence than can be State « 
ciation has unquestionably done more and | ing such an office would look like. To| Cor. Sec.—Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery. officer of the afternoon. Mayor Strong said | °™Ployed by the women who start to “Offer 
better work this year than in any previ- the surprise of many, she proved to be a Rec. Sec.—Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. in the course of his remarks: work as you have done. You will help decenc 
ous year of its history, owing chiefly to | fair-haired, gentle-voiced pleasant-faced Treasurer—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. We have an army of people fighting us create the power behind the law. sons vi 
: F ‘4 2 8 . Auditors—Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Sarah | ,,, : : tot — The Women’s Auxiliary of the Civil as “di: 
the statesmanlike head and great organ- young woman, with quiet and unassuming | p Comat ) Chere are nearly 1,400 election districts in , ae s Au ) nts 
oa ona . " , . oY. - wlte « li i thee - dic. | Service rm Associati _ Se CCONT 
izing ability of Mrs. Chapman-Catt. Her | manners. It seemed odd, in talking with Chairman Organization Committee— the city : and thirty tive Assembly dis- | Service teform Association was organized aan 
y ge . ‘ ainett . Rage! ~ the: gd : tricts. Each of the former has a captain, | last November, at the house of Bishop sey ye 
report as chairman of the Organization her, to have her mention incidentally that | Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt. and these are in turn led by thirty-five | Potter. Its office Mrs. Willi H and in 
; , . ‘ ig ‘ 2 , ‘ H : ’ ie or. s officers are Mrs. William H. Re 
Committee, published in full in another | she must start for home before the con-| ‘The following resolutions were adopted: | captains of the Assembly districts. All Schieffelin, president: Mrs. Charles R ra 
: weiinnatiien . » . ’ ssident: Mrs. Charles R. an i 
column, isa remarkable record of work. | vention was over, in order to attend to RESOLUTIONS. these people, to get votes, make all sorts Lowell vi resident; Miss M . t offer 1 
i inapirati ay ; . , nye - = “sha — ‘ Ng sowell, vice-president; Miss Margare mn 
It will be an inspiration to every thought- | some cases before the Supreme Court for} The National-American Woman Suffrage | Of promises of offices, and, when the can- Pe eta P ak om ea tantios 
ful reader. Its statement of facts is more | hey husband, who was obliged to be | Association, in Annual Convention assem- | didate of their party is elected, they imme- ianler, secretary, and Mrs. Winthrop that 
loquent than any rhetoric, and it vught . wi bled, hereby declares and affirms: diately swoop down upon him and demand | Cowdin, the daughter of Bishop Potter, ov 
poy . ‘ By pening 2 ‘all absent. , 1. That we demand suffrage for all citizens | the offices they have promised. Altogether | treasurer. roMA womer 
. — Mee minge Committee a The three pretty sisters from Georgia, of the U.S. women ond men, apon sesee this army of office-promisers numbers be- : ae ny 
the funds needed for the coming year. | ,. licence » National Conventi able conditions attaing yy all, as : nto ‘ : “aptly _> © be 
—" sacle » ae * non who invited the National Convention A to ROE privilege, under a government tween ogee “4 4,000 7. — one is MRS. STETSON’S POEMS. yan fi 
After the presenta —_ o :  § I >| Atlanta last year, and entertained the professedly based upon the consent of the | # patriot who has won the day. alarmi 
$3,000 was pledged immediately yg ee officers with generous and characteris- poverne. a: a a ‘ A most excellent argument is this for A copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stet- our cit 
y f the Organization Committee, Miss | g;,a)1y « = a eee abies 2. That we rejoice in the admission o - eae 5 illite, sleoies Nicitabitte cad . seca isiinnttie-< dentin’ : 
work of g sia ~ eae tically Southern hospitality, were not able | vic to the Union as a third woman suffrage | the extension of the suffrage to a class son's volume of poems [paper covers] is ; 
Emily Howland, of New York, leading off, | ¢¢ be with us this time. They were much | State. who would vote for principles rather than | offered as a premium to any one obtaining Vall 
as usual, with a subscription of $300, and missed, and a resolution of gratitude and RP Sa is Se bay at | ‘*spoils’’—to ‘‘the conscience of the State.’ | a new subscriber to the Woman’s Jour- 
slavaten : > as fr or States | .«...: . ido ee Be . | the hour and our primary object; thatspecia : arte . i at in 2 eal re SHAY Cees 
Galegates ond aprveeeagier ir — : posers affection for the “Georgia girls,” and of attention should be given ducing the coming Commissioner Robinson explained the | NAL at $1.50, the trial price for first year. 
rising in their places and pledging _ regret for their absence, was adopted by a| year to the Territories of Arizona, Okla-| purposes and principles of Civil Service saint ie ena - 
sums as they felt able to promise. Mrs. | .icing vote homa and New Mexico, before their admis- : ‘nn ales a : he | 
Catt was r vce chairman of the com- ne Sees, ; de : sion to Statehood; and that we will co- Reform. , The ultimate ; object of the PRESS POINTS. in forr 
evil : P ; : As usual, there were several men among operate in support of the constitutional | Civil Service,”’ he said, ‘‘is to secure for “a has 
mittee by a unanimous vote. None of the | ¢),¢ delegates. A husband and wife came | amendments now pending in Idaho, Cali- | the public business of the United States | There are more than 2,000,000 members las tal 
Seer 2S age Associati receiv ; . te : =e rnia, and Nevada. . - ‘ : . . ? ‘hristi ‘ndeavor Society ‘ establi. 
officers of the Suffrage sing tp xia as delegates from South Dakota. A "Then os ‘petition Congress and Legisla- | that which is obtained in private business of the Christian Endeavor Society, but it joe ee 
any salary, and = vantages ncaa = mother and son were delegates from | ures to secure to the women of this Nation | —the services of the most competent is impossible to say how many of them aa et 
whole strength for the past = to this Arizona. They were the wife and son of a jg of eppecgsiate aeneriaen, Se men.” This is also one of the “ultimate | 27 American voters. The society includes ot 
. : 2 i7 j ror y . ‘ » T , > P 5 ara u rights of citizenship guaré ee > ~ ss 28, 3 s its ar ve 
arduous organization work, wit a the Governor. The whole family are ander tha U. &. Gonotitntion. objects” of the woman suffrage move- both sexes, ind most of its members are a 
cent of compensation. Among two hun- strong suffragists, and the young man 5. That we hereby pledge to the women of | ment, and one which has been largely under voting age. Nevertheless, they are ve e 
dred delegates, whether men or women, ade an excellent speec Massachusetts, | the District of Columbia our hearty support | |. );, : “sae lao : av, | being instructed in citizenship as one of with e 
8 . pa made an excellent speech. Massachu > | i: neko alien weenie yet conn thal realized in Wyoming, where women have P ihe I trai 
there are sure to be found many different | y7j,souri, Pennsylvania, and possibly other porn mh tag hen 4 _ a eee ee aie Bae anaes Matin veara the systematic principles of the society, Tait 
4 S . . oO srests * hk . oe ~~ . 
types, the wise and the foolish, the strong States as well, sent mixed delegations. 6. That we congratulate the women and Another speaker, Mr. Herbert Walsh, and are bound to be a strong force in photog 
and the weak, the modest and the self- When subscriptions were being pledged on Sey Seen teria, phe — of Philadelphia, detined Civil Service Re- American politics within a few years. net 
iti F aia . se 0 rings eS : / ; : : rights t g rece y see > » elec. - ; : st i Ye ae _ a . e . sa ” 
conceited. oat at each of these gatherings | for the organization fund, and a lady | iG) of four women and four men upon the | form as ‘thonesty in American polities. Viewed from this standpoint, the advice Voma 
itis refreshing to see how many women promised ten dollars in the name of her | municipal board of education in the city of | fI{@ js reported in the New York Mail and | 8'¥e® them by Governor Matthews, of a portr 
of first-rate ability are giving thomesives | grandchild, Mr. Reese, one of the Penn- —.. suck tha eheoetition <1 ol Express as saying in part: Indiana, to “attend the primaries,” is well ve 
to this work with the spirit of Lucy Stone, | sylvania delegates, pledged $110—ten for | organizations of men and women, for the A splendid opportunity for practical timed. . Phat vag the weak point of Ameri- nog mo 
with an honest wish vo promote a reform | each of his eleven grandchildren. | promotion of political equality irrespective | ceryjice is now open to “this Woman's can citizenship, and the one in which, y the 
which they believe will make the world | All the amendments to the constitution, | age this Association is non-sectarian | Auxiliary and to every other civil service therefore, the rising generation needs to mune s 
better, without the least taint of that | including the proposal to drop the word | peing composed of persons of all shades of | Teform and law enforcement body in the | be specially instructed. If we can teach The | 
thirst for fame which is said to be ‘‘the | .. seinen? finn > name o » Asso- | religious opinion, and that it has no official | city and State of New York, inthe attempt | the people who are not politicians to at- of Ch: 
Amerions’” Gem the name <6 the As aie wi h tl lled “W A f ilsmen and law enforcement hater se : ha 
—_ * s 2 1% « thie . : | co bs » S$O-C% > _ é 8 | OL spolismen ¢@ aw e rce J aters ot wy alarti _— . , 
last infirmity of noble minds,” and which | ciation, were defeated by a unanimous | Bible np: A Be aii | to = snsretan Commissioner Roosevelt from tend the primary elections, a great ad- the beg 
is certainly the first infirmity of small | \ot¢. } That we commend the action of the | his present exalted position of usefulness. | Y#@Ce in the cause of good government donnin: 
ones. ‘ The treasurer, Mrs. Upton, had pre- Asmectenn Purity —- gr Negpenene ape to | . If the experiment of our republic is will have been made. It might be well larging 
The convention listened with much in- | pared a tabulated list, showing the rela- | nts etter protection for the youth of our | to be a success, and all the immense and | to give the young people who are not The ¢, 
terest to a clear and forcible statement by | tive status of the auxiliary State Associa- | “10, That we demand State and national varied interests which hang on its triumph | Christian Endeavorers a few lessons from last fif 
Mr. Geo. W. Catt, who is in full sympathy | tions. Massachusetts, which had for sev- | legislation to the often that motets -—_ hot vy — ee ae | the same primary text-book.—Philadel- Kinstry 
. . } ° . ‘ on € ‘Ss r¢ 0 re . F; “Ts 4 asty ‘Ss, > 8 ; 2 a . - 
with this work, showing by a unique | eral years stood third, has this year gone a their ssiner cuibdeen. iauidlntes dees et Ton Comamnndtnente pormention Amert- phia Public Ledger. years, 
method, with a statistical demonstration, | up to the second place, and stands next to ll. That we favor a permanent interna- | ¢an public life. must be realized from the We do not want the new woman or the been as 
the relative amount of suffrage organiza-| New York. Massachusetts has more | tienal Court of Arbitration. | centre to the circumference of our body | new man, if they are too independent able m 
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for home obligations. The old-fashioned | 
home, which is the outcome of the Divine 
institution of marriage, is the foundation 
of the only civilization worth having, and 
when States and individuals strike it 
down or weaken its influence they are 
inviting social demoralization and an- 
archy.—Atlanta Constitution. 

Sam Jones says that he believes in 
woman suffrage more than in woman suf- 
fering; and Colonel George W. Bain is pre- 
paring a lecture on “The New Woman and 
Old Man.”’ The prospect is that the old 
man will have to behave himself in the 
pear future.—Chicago Advance. 

The new star of Utah was the one to 
which the woman suffragists pointed with 
greatest pride in their National Conven- 
tion last week. Time was when the insti 
tutions of that territory brought the blush 
of shame to the cheek of honest woman- 
hood; but that time has gone by, and 
Utah is now one of the three States of the 
Union wherein woman is recognized ona 
plane of political equality with man. It 
is a great transformation, in which the 
women suffragists may well exult.— Bos- 
ton Herald. 


-_<-- 


MUNICIPAL REFORM IN RHODE ISLAND. 

Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace, president of 
the Rhode Island W.S. A., lately contri- 
buted the following excellent article to 
the Providence Journal : 

The changes in the governing power of 
our city of Providence, by the late election, 
the tone of the public sentiment which 
has culminated in these changes and the 
universal discussion of questions of muni- 
cipal reform, evince a strong and growing 
determination, that an attempt shall be 
vigorously made, to purify our city’s | 
streets of their most odious forms of vice 
and corruption, which are filling them 
now with immorality and crime. The 
Union for Practical Progress proposes the 
abatement of the saloon influence, by peti- 
tions for legislative enactments, while the 
declarations of the new Chief of Police, 
concerning the enforcement of the laws, 
amount to a pledge, that under his rule 
they shall be enforced; and the tone in 
which this promise is made sounds sin- 
cere. It seems to me to be the speech of | 
aman who is determined to do his duty; 
but who has not yet fully matured his 
plans. And now, there is a duty lying at 
the door of every citizen who desires the 
moral improvement of our city, to give tu 
this new Chief of Police his moral support 
and encouragement. Let Capt. Baker see 
that the clergy, the college fraternity, the 
medical and the legal professions, the 
respectable, influential business men, and 
especially the good women of the munici- 
pality, will stand by him, giving him their 
countenance and their advice in all laud- 
able efforts for the suppression of vice, 
and we shall soon see, not only the transi- | 
tory movements of the ‘*new broom,” but 
the unwearying and unwavering labors of 
an efficient officer in a determined and 
persistent effort to cleanse the streets | 
from the foulness and the dangers that 
now render them unsafe for our sons and 
our daughters to walk in. 

In my capacity, as a citizen of the State, 
who believes in the sincerity of the new 
Chief of Police, I desire to make to him a 
suggestion which I consider of the utmost 
importance to the success of this under- 
‘aking. In the ‘General Statutes of the 
State of Rhode Island,” in the Chapter of 
“Offences against chastity, morality and 
decency,”’ Sec. 24, in designating the per- 
sons who shall be arrested and punished 
as “disorderly,” no distinction is made on 
account of sex; the word ‘‘persons’’ being 
used of ‘night-walkers.”’ ‘prostitutes, 
and inmates of houses of ill-fame,”’ as of 
other offenders. Hitherto, men have not 
been included as belonging to this class of 
offenders: | now appeal to the sense of 
justice of the police force, with a petition 
that, under the same conditions, men and 
women shall be treated alike; with the 
assurance that this course will be found 
to be the only effectual way to suppress 
the vices that are poisoning, to a terribly 
alarming extent, the moral atmosphere of 
our city of Providence. 

ELIZABETH B, CHACE. 

Valley Falls, Jan. 10, 1896. 


—_—- 


WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 








The Outlook, of New York, well known 
in former years as the Christian Union, 
has taken a new departure this year in 
establishing a monthly magazine number, 
marked off by a special cover and made 
attractive by a wealth of illustrations. A 
feature of the issue of Jan. 23 is an 
article on Clara Barton and the Red Cross, | 
With eight illustrations, including a por- 
trait of Miss Barton from her latest 
photograph. 

The January number of the American 
Woman's Magazine of New York contains 
4 portrait and a sketch of Mrs. Margaret 
Sangster, by Mary Barker Dodge. This is 
the monthly founded about ten years ago 
by the late Mary F. Seymour under the 
hame of the Business Woman’s Journal. 

The Fredonia Censor, the pioneer paper 
of Chautauqua County, N. Y., celebrated 
the beginning of its seventy-sixth year by 
donning a becoming new dress, and en- 
larging its forms from four to eight pages. 
The Censor has been published for the 
last fifty-four years by Mr. Willard Me- 
Kinstry, and for the last twenty-nine 
years, Hon. L. McKinstry, has 
been associated with him. Under their 
able management it has become one of 


his son, 


| Among 
| Shannon, Mrs. Newhall Sawyer, Mrs. Rich- 


| Mrs. John Mead, Mrs. N. T. 


the best best weekly newspapers in the 
State, newsy and enterprising, yet clean 
and dignified in tone. It has always been 
the exponent of freedom and progress, and 
has given staunch support to free soil, 
abolition and woman suffrage principles. 


=_-- — 


MAINE ANNUAL MEETING. 





The annual meeting of the Maine Woman 
Suffrage Association was held in Portland, 
Friday afternoon and evening, Jan. 10. 
Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, the president, 
made an effective address. Encouraging 
reports were received from the auxiliaries. 
The reports of the secretaries, Miss L. F. 
Donnell and Mrs. E. S. Osgood, and of the 
treasurer, Mrs. L. H. Nelson, showed a 
gratifying prosperity. An interesting dis- 
cussion followed on Woman’s Part in 
Social Progress. ‘‘Home and Society”? was 
considered by Mrs. Geo. 8. Hunt, ‘‘Liter- 
ature and Art’ by Rev. J. A. Bellows, 
and “Philanthropy and Reform” by Mrs. 
Geo. C. Frye, all of Portland; also ‘Social 
Reform” by E. J. Prescott, of Kennebunk. 

The following officers were unanimously 
reélected: 

President, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Win- 
throp Centre; vice-president at large, Mrs. 
S. J. L. O’ Brion, Cornish; vice-presidents, 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D., Mrs. 8. E. 
Spring, Gen. Francis Fessenden, Mrs. Geo. 
S. Hunt, Hon. J. W. Symonds, Hon. T. B. 
Reed, Dr. F. H. Gerrish, Portland; Mrs. 
A, F. Greely, Ellsworth; Mrs. L. W. Wes- 
ton, Skowhegan; Mrs. Abbie A. C. Peaslee, 
Auburn; Mrs. C. A. Quimby, Augusta; 
Col. J. B. Peakes, Dover; Hon. Nelson 
Dingley, Lewiston; Hon. Andrew Hawes, 
Deering; first vice-president, Dr. Jane L. 
Hersom, 106 Pine Street, Portland; corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. E. 8S. Osgood, 48 
Winter Street, Portland; recording secre- 
tary, Mrs. L. F. Donnell, 223 W. Promenade, 
Portland; treasurer, Mrs. L. H. Nelson, 65 
Spruce Street, Portland; directors, Mrs. 
8S. F. Hamilton, Saco; Mrs. H. H. Shaw, 
92 North Street, Portland; Mrs. F. B. 
Clark, 133 Emery Street, Portland; Miss 
Elia M. Adams, 15 Thomas Street, Port- 
land; Rev. John A. Bellows, 91 Danforth 
Street, Portland: Hon. Frederic Robie, 
Gorham. 

Delegates to National Convention 
Washington were: 

Mrs. Abby M. Fulton, M. D., Ellsworth; 
Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, Hampden Corner; 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Round Pond; 
Mrs. H. H. Shaw, Miss Charlotte Thomas, 
Portland; Miss Martha A. Fairfield, Saco. 

Delegate to mid-winter meeting of New 
England Association: 

Mrs. Geo. 8S. Hunt; alternate, Mrs, Frank 
B. Clarke. 

The meeting was one of the most suc- 
cessful ever held in Maine in attendance 
and excellence of program. The audi- 
ence-room was filled to overflowing in the 


at 


| evening, when Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, 


the silver-tongued orator, spoke eloquently 
on suffrage for over an hour. Peace Resolu- 
tions were adopted, whereby the society 
reaftirmed its peace principles promulgated 
last year, and urged upon the Maine Sena- 
tors and representatives that they use 
their influence to promote an International 
Board of Arbitration. 


-_<-- 


PRIZE-SPEAKING CONTEST. 











A large and appreciative audience 


| gathered in the parlors of the Unitarian 


Chureh at West Newton, on Saturday 
evening, to listen to the young people 
who took part in a Woman Suffrage Prize 
Speaking Contest for the Mary A. Liver- 
more silver medal. It was held under the 
auspices of the ‘‘Newton Woman Suffrage 
League.’’ The medal was awarded to 
Alexander Main, and the second prize, a 
book, to Charles T. Leeds. Mrs. E. N. L. 
Walton presided. The young people were 
ably taught by Miss Fanny L. Rogers. 
She attributes the great success of the 


| affair to the assistance of Mrs. Abby E. 
Davis, who secured fine music and showed 


untiring energy in managing the business. 
the patrons were Miss Mary 


ard Anders, Mrs. John L. Whiting, Mrs. 
Gorham D., Gilman, Mrs. Flora D, Sampson, 
Allen, Mrs. 
J. P. Tolman, Mrs. Edward Burrage and 


| others. 


=-_-- 


MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Roxspury.—The Annual Meeting of the 
Roxbury League was held Jan. 18, at the 
home of Miss L. M. Peabody. The secre- 
tary’s report prepared for the annual con- 
vention of the Mass. W.-S. A., giving a 
summary of the work accomplished dur- 
ing the past year, was read, also the treas- 
urer’s report. The items were encourag- 
ing for our “‘lost cause.”” The prominent 
topics of the recent convention were dis- 
cussed, and the subject of the preceding 
meeting, “How can we best uphold our 
public schools,” received attention. The 
mite-boxes were opened, and contents 
counted. Some were not returned, there- 
fore the full amount of the work of the 
League in that department cannot be re- 
ported. A pleasant feature of the after- 
noon was the review of a commodious 
Wakefield rocking-chair and comfortable 
rug, of domestic manufacture, which Santa 
Claus had left, on his annual rounds, at 
the house of our faithful secretary and 
treasurer, at the instigation of the League, 
in recognition of long and willing service. 

R. F. O. 





ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

The following report of the Organization 
Committee of the N. A. 8. W. A. was pres- 
ented by its chairman, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt, at the Annual Convention in 
Washington: 

The idea of an Organization Committee 
dates from the Annual Meeting held in 
Atlanta Jan. 31 to Feb. 5, 1895. It was 
couceived by the Plan of Work Committee, 
and was heartily endorsed by the Conven- 
tion. That its work may be more clearly 
understood, we repeat here a portion of 
the Plan of Work, which outlined its 
duties and authority: 

“We recommend that a standing Com- 
mittee on Organization be nominated by 
the Business Committee and elected by 
the Convention, the committee to consist 
of five or more regular organizers. This 
committee will have charge of the work 
of National Organization during the com- 
ing year. It will perform its own corre- 
spondence, mapping out the routes, and 
placing organizers where, in its judgment, 
they are most needed. 

‘‘As it may not be possible to aid all 
States in one year, the service of organ- 
izers shall first be offered to the States 
now unorganized in the West and South; 
to the States where the organization is 
weak, and to those States where there is 
need of special work at thistime. This is 
true in South Carolina and Utah, where 
Constitutional Conventions are soon to 
meet; in Tennessee, where there is likely 
to be a Constitutional Convention, in 
Idaho, where a woman suffrage amend- 
ment is already pending, and in Michigan, 
where an amendment may be submitted 
by the present Legislature. 

“We recommend that every State shall 
hold at least one State convention each 
year, for the election of officers and the 
transaction of State business. In all un- 
organized States, and in those States 
where local organizations exist, but where 
no State Association has yet been 
formed, the Committee on Organiza- 
tion will arrange to send speakers and 
organizers to help conduct such State 
convention, 

“We recommend that a fund of $5,000 
be raised to carry out this plan of organ- 
ization. This fund must be placed in the 
N. A. W. S. A. treasury, to be held for 
this purpose, and this purpose alone.” 

Under this plan the work of organiza- 
tion accomplished would be limited only 
by the amount of money which could be 
raised for its support. We were permitted 
to appeal to the convention for financial 
aid, and $1,884.16 was generously pledged 
to our committee. The newly elected 
Committee on Organization then retired 
from the convention, and all the remain- 
ing hours of our stay in Atlanta were ex- 
pended in planning the year’s work. 

The problem before us was one of 
gigantic and most discouraging dimen- 
sions. Ten States were without any form 
of organization whatever. Not even a 
club existed. In most of them we did not 
know the name and address of a single 
person to whom to apply for aid and co- 
operation, These States—Idaho, Montana 
and North Dakota, in the Northwest; 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and Okla- 
homa in the Southwest; Mississippi and 
West Virginia in the South, and Delaware 
in the East—were separated from each 
other by vast distances. It was an ex- 
pensive undertaking to get an organizer 
to and from any one of these fields of 
work. Yet most of these States lay in a 
circle surrounding our little nucleus of 
suffrage States, Wyoming and Colorado, 
where there was every indication that our 
best chances for victorious campaigns 
would be found. Among them were three 
Territories which should be encouraged 
to come into the Union as woman suf- 
frage States. To neglect the great West, 
with its freedom from tradition, its liberal- 
ity of thought, and its willingness to accept 
new ideas, certainly meant to postpone 
the final victory. At the other side of our 
Continent lay the solid South. Only three 
of the fifteen Southern States had ever 
held a State Convention, or elected officers 
by representation. In all of them, except 
Mississippi and West Virginia, a little 
coterie of brave women had stood for our 
cause. Strictly speaking, these little 
bands could not be called organization. 
Yet, in the face of opposition, even per- 
secution more overwhelming than most of 
our delegates can realize, they had stood 
staunch and true. They needed support 
and help. Through the eloquence of their 
chairman, Miss Laura Clay, most of us 
had been convinced that the South was 
ready to receive woman suffrage mission- 
aries. Moreover, whenever a woman suf- 
frage bill appeared in Congress and we 
wished to count the forces for and against 
it, we had learned to begin by counting 
the solid vote of the fifteen Southern 
States in opposition. This fact alone 
admonished us that the South must ba 
converted. It requires time to convert a 
people, and to neglect the South longer 
might mean defeat of our last measures in 
Congress when all was in readiness for a 
final victory. There was no time to lose. 
Utah and South Carolina were planning 
Constitutional Conventions. Idaho had 
already submitted an amendment. These 
States needed help, and it must be pro- 
vided. To meet this great demand, less 
than $2,000 had been provided, and nearly 
all of this consisted in unpaid pledges. 
However, with the courage of our con- 
victions, we unanimously concluded to 
expend the whole of the amount promised 
on the spring work, trusting that the evi- 
dence of work actually done would appeal 
to suffragists the nation over, and that 
new ‘‘sinews of war’’ would be provided 
to complete the work. 

The National Association had never 
taken any supervision over local organiza- 
tion, and we found no form of supplies 
ready for use. In fact, so little attention 
has been paid to local organizations that 


very few States had any form of local con- | 
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CAKES 

FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 














: SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs, Louisa P. RILey, residing with 
her son, Dr. C. M. Riley, at St. Louis, Mo., 
died on Christmas morning, 1895, in the 
eighty-first year of her age. 

When a child she emigrated with her 
parents, Asahel and Anna Potter, from 
Litchfield, Conn., to Delaware County, 
O., where she became the wife of Ezra 
Riley, with whom she braved the dangers, 
endured the hardships, and partook of the 
joys of pioneer life. Four children sur- 
vive her, to prove by their lives the cor- 
rectness of the principles taught them by 
an earnest and conscientious mother. She 
was for many years, and until her death, a 
subscriber for the Woman’s JOURNAL, 
and was very earnest and active among 
her friends and acquaintances in the 
cause of woman suffrage as expounded 
and advocated therein. Earlier in life she 
did what she could to forward the cause 
of anti-slavery, and at all times the advo- 
cates of temperance, religious liberty and 
social purity found in her an eager helper 
and well-wisher. 





-_-- 


AND NEWS. 





NOTES 





Mrs. Estella H. Barnes, of Southington, 
presented the report of the committee on 
woman’s work at the recent meeting of 
the Connecticut State Grange. Mrs. 
Barnes is an active worker in behalf of 
the Grange and of woman suffrage. 

A new feature in the line of entertain- 
ments was given in Y. W. C. A. Hall, on 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Tues- 
day evening, Jan. 28. The occasion was 
“A Colorado Election,’ held under the 
auspices of the Cambridge Woman Suf- 
frage League. 

A brilliant reception was held on Sat- 
urday, Jan. 18, in honor of Miss Susan B. 
Anthony and Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, 
at the home of Mrs. Clara B, Colby, editor 
of the Woman's Tribune of Washington, 
D.C. There were Senators and members, 
with their wives, the gifted ladies from 
National Park Seminary, and a large num- 
ber of prominent women of the District, 
many of them with their husbands. 

The Woman’s Political Equality Club 
of Rochester, N. Y., held a ‘Lucretia 
Mott’? anniversary social, at the residence 
of Dr. E. M. Moore, on the evening of 
Jan. 16. An _ interesting biographical 
sketch of the “saintly Lucretia” was read 
by Mrs. Jean Brooks Greenleaf. Personal 
reminiscences were given by Dr. E. M. 
Mvore, who is a nephew of James Mott, 
and by Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Miss Hunter, whose advertisement ap- 
pears in another column, has been teach- 
ing for many years, and has undertaken 
to prevent stooping shoulders and dis- 
torted vision of pupils, by supplying a 
chair which supports the spine, and a 
table which is set at the proper angle of 
vision. For colleges where much of the 
work consists in taking notes, and where 
every thesis is valuable, the ink, being at 
hand, prevents the labor of copying from 
lead pencil notes. 

A prize-speaking contest for the Mary 
A. Livermore silver medal was held under 
the auspices of the Newton Woman Suf- 
frage League in the parlors of the West 
Newton Unitarian church, on Saturday 
evening, Jan. 25. The speakers were 
Mary E. Gardiner, Onesime Audet, Ida 
Kerton, Isador Erickson, Aleck Main, and 
Charles T. Leeds. The selections were 
all by leading advocates of woman suf- 
frage, and the speaking was of a high 
order of excellence. The judges, George 
I. Aldrich, Lawrence Bond, E. B. Drew, 
Miss Jennie Ireson, and Miss Amelia Davis, 
awarded the medal to Aleck Main and 
the second prize to Charles T. Leeds. 





“CONGRESS IN SESSION.” 

A visit to Washington at this season is 
full of interest. The numerous important 
matters before the House and Senate in- 
sure a memorable session of Congress. 
Royal Blue Line personally conducted ex- 
cursions to Washington leave Boston Feb. 
19. April 3 and 15, and May 6; $23 covers 
transportation, hotel accommodations and 
every expense. For illustrated itinerary 
address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 211 
Washington Street, Boston. 
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You will have great satisfaction with 
gloves, if they are purchased at Miss 
| Fisk's, 44 Temple Place. 





Miss Fisk, 44 Temple Place, has a very 
attractive line of new veiling’s, that are 
exceedingly becoming. 











AMUSEMENTS. 

THEATRE. 

ISAAC B. RICH .. Proprietor and Manager. 

George Edwardes’ Burlesque Co. 
[ H F From the Gaiety Theatre, London. 
entertainment, 

Feb. 10.—JULIA MARLOWE TABER and 
ROBERT TABER in their repertoire. 

421 Tremont St. Telephone 997 Tremont. 
Branch Office, 17B Tremont St. . Tel. 3901 Boston 
Monday, Feb. 3, 

Gilbert and Sullivan Season, 


H O L L | S STREET 
Monday, February 3—LAST WEEK. 
In the big and brilliant 
Eve’gs punctually at 7.15. Wed. and Sat. Mats. at 2. 
Castle Square Theatre 
Evenings at 8. Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 
IOLANTHE. 


70 PEOPLE ON THE STAGE. 
Evening Prices - - - - - - Balc. 2g5c., Orch., soc. 
Matinee Prices - - - - - - 25c. for every seat in 

the house. 


ALL SEATS RESERVED. 
DOORS OPEN 7.15 AND 1 P, [. 


In Preparation—Pirates of Penzance, Gondoliers. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 


CHAS. F. ATKINSON ++seseeeeeeeeee Manager 





Peter F. Dailey in the Laughing Success, 


The Night Clerk. 


Next week—Boucicault and Martinot 
in “Harbor Lights.” 


Evenings at 8. | Matinees Wed. and Saturday at 2. 











The Lecture Room 
and Office Chair. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 

It Claims the Following Advantages: 

A correct physiological position; allows 
no twist to the spine. The table is set at 
proper angle of vision. 

Ink can be used instead of pencil, saving 
much copying. Ink drawer holds any 
common inkstand. 

The drawer under the seat, for MSS. 
and stationery, is prevented from falling 
out by a catch at the back. It can easily 
be made to lock. 

Pens may be laid across the drawer, or 
slipped into the pen-rest under the arm. 

The chairs are comfortable, symmetrical, 
and handsome and strongly made. 

Wide seats prevent crowding and admit 
a change of position. 

Having a broad base, they will not upset, 
and need not be fastened to the floor. 

Price, $3.50 each, or $36.00 per dozen if 
large order given. 


Address, 


H. E. HUNTER, 


1214 Fourteenth St. N. W., - - Washington, D. C. 


LADIES 


will always find a choice stock 
of GLOVES for Parties, Recep- 


tions, Calling and Travelling 





occasions at 


es e@ 9 
Miss Fisk’s, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman's Journal tice, Boston, Mass. 


Manuscript STANDS a good 

You r chance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 
Jackson, Mich. 


THE BEFRIENDING COMMITTEE ‘:. 











omen’s Educational and Industrial Union desire 


| tocallthe attention of ladies temporarily disabled 


through nervous diseases to the favorable terms 
they have been able to obtain at the Newton Kest 
Cure. For particulars address Befriending Com- 
mittee, 264 Boylston Street, Boston. 
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MY MENDING BASKET. 


BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 





It is made of the stoutest of willow, 
It is deep and capacious and wide ; 
Yet the Gulf Stream that tlows through its 
borders 
Seems always to stand at flood-tide! 


And the garments lie heaped on each other, 
I look at them often and sigh. 

Shall I ever be able to grapple 
With a pile that has grown two feet high? 


There’s a top layer, always, of stockings: 
These arrive and depart every day; 
And the things that are playing ‘‘button- 
button”’ 
Also leave without any delay. 


But, ah! underneath there are strata 
Buried deep as the earth's eocene! 
Things put there the first of the autumn, 
Still there when the trees have grown 
green! 


There are things to be ripped and made over, 
There are things that gave out in their 
prime, 
There are intricate tasks,—all awaiting 
One magical hour of ‘‘spare time.” 


Will it come; Shall I ever possess it? 
I start with fresh hope every day. 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp, it allures me; 
Like a will-o’-the-wisp, fades away. 


For the basket has never been empty, 
During all of its burdened career, 
But once, for a few fleeting moments, 
When the baby upset it last year! 
—Harper’s Bazar. 
2a" 


IF WE HAD THE TIME. 


BY RICHARD E. BARTON. 


If I had the time to tind a place 

And sit me down full face to face 
With my better self that stands no show 
In my daily life that rushes so; 

It might be then I would see my soul 

Was stumbling still toward the shining goal ; 
I might be nerved by the thought sublime, 

If I had the time! 


If I had the time to let my heart 
Speak out and take in my life a part, 

To look about and to stretch a hand 

To a comrade quartered in No-luck Land; 
Ah, God! If I might but just sit still 
And hear the note of the whip-poor-will, 

I think that my wish with God’s would 

rhyme— 
If I had the time! 


If I had the time to learn from you 

How much for comfort my word could do; 
And I told you then of my sudden will 
To kiss your feet when I did you ill— 

If the tears aback of the bravado 

Could force their way and let you know— 
Brothers, the souls of us all would chime, 


If we had the time! 
—Exrchange. 
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MY QUEEN. 





BY HERMAN ©. MERIVALE. 





Dear wife and perfect friend; my household 
queen, 


With watchful care making my home so 
dear, 

That all my work mere pastime doth ap- 
pear, 


If but thy fair face in my room be seen, 
And the soft voice’s music intervene 
Like melody itself the brain to clear 
Of o’erspun tissue of thought’s atmos- 
phere 
By gracious fancies where God’s hand hath 
been— 
Man cannot rise, or so I think, to heights 
Where spirits pure as thine unconscious 
move, 
Till that white Purity’s exceeding lights, 
The grosser spirit’s earthly strain reprove, 
And the best angel of Jehovah's fights. 
Arm us anew with his whole armor—Love. 


—Spectator. 
—_—_—— -_o- 


HONEY AND MYRRH. 


BY ALICE BROWN, 


The neighborhood, the township and 
the world had been snowed in. Snow 
drifted the roads in hills and hollows, and 
hung in little eddying wreaths where the 
wind took it on the pasture slopes. It 
made solid banks in the dooryards and 
buried the stone walls out of sight. The 
lacework of its fantasy became daintily 
apparent in the quaint conceits with which 
it broidered over all the common objects 
familiar in homely lives. The pump, in 
yards where that had supplanted the old- 
fashioned curb, wore a heavy mob cap. 
The vane on the barn was delicately sifted 
over, and the top of every picket in the 
high front-yard fence had a fluffy peak, 
But it was chiefly in the woods that the 
rapture and flavor of the time ran riot in 
making beauty. There every fir branch 
swayed under a tuft of white, and the 
brown refuse of the year was all hidden 
away. 

That morning, no one in Tiverton Hol- 
low had gone out of the house save to 
shovel paths and do the necessary 
chores. The road lay untouched until 
ten o'clock, when a selectman gave notice 
that it was an occasion for ‘“‘breakin’ out” 
by starting with his team and gathering 
oxen by the way until a conquering pro- 
cession ground through the drifts, the 
men shoveling at intervals where the snow 
lay deepest, the oxen walking swayingly, 
head to the earth, and the faint wreath of 





their breath ascending and cooling on the 
air. It was “high times’ in Tiverton 
Hollow when a road needed breaking out; 
some idea of the old primitive way of 
battling with the untouched forces of 
nature roused the people to a pleasant 
exhilaration, dashed by no uncertainty of 
victory. 

By afternoon the excitement had 
quieted. The men had come in, reddened 
by cold, and eaten their noon dinner in 
high spirits, retailing to the less fortunate 
women-folk the stories swapped on the 
march, Then, as one man, they suc- 
cumbed to the drowsiness induced by a 
morning of wind in the face, and sat by 
the stove under some pretence of reading 





“That's it!’’ said Miss Susan, brighten- 
ing. ‘“That’s what I al’ays thought. Spill 
it all out, Isay, an’ make the world smell as 
sweet as honey. My! but I do have great 
projicks settin’ here by the fire alone! 
Great projicks!"’ 

“Tell me some!” 

‘*Well, I dunno’s I can, all of a piece, so 
to speak; but when it gits along towards 
eight o'clock, an’ the room’s all simmerin’, 
an’ the moon lays out on the snow, it does 
seem as if we made a pretty poor spec’ 


out o’ life. We don’t seem to have no 
color in it. Why, don’t you remember 
‘Solomon in all his glory?’ I guess 


*twouldn’t ha’ been put in jest that way 
if there wa’n’t somethin’ in it. Is’ pose he 


the county paper, but really to nod and | had crowns an’ rings an’ purple velvet 
doze, waking only to put another stick of | coats an’ brocade satin weskits an’ all 


wood on the fire. 


So passed all the day | manner o’ things. 


Sometimes seems as if 


before Christmas, and in the evening the | I could see him walkin’ straight in through 


shining lamps were lighted (each with a| that door there.” 


strip of red flannel in the oil, to give 
color), and the neighborhood rested in the 
tranquil certainty that something had 
really come to pass and their communica- 
tion with the world was re-established. 
Susan Peavey sat by the fire knitting on 
a red mitten; and the young schoolmaster 


| stone outside. 


presided over the other hearth corner, | 


reading very hard at intervals and again 
sinking into a drowsy study of the flames. 
There was an impression abroad in Tiver- 


ton that the schoolmaster was going to be | 


somebody sometime. He wrote for the 
papers. He was always receiving envel- 
opes marked ‘‘author’s proofs’ through 
the mail, which, the postmistress said, in- 
dicated that he was an author, whatever 
proofs might be. She had an idea they 
might have something to do with photo- 
graphs, and perhaps his picture was going 
into a book. It was very well understood 
that teaching school at the Hollow, at seven 
dollars a week, was an interlude in the 


life of one who might some day write a | 


spelling-book, or exercise senatorial rights 
at Washington. 
pleasant-looking youth, with a pale cheek, 
black eyes and thick black hair, one lock 
of which, hanging low over his forehead, 
he twisted while he read. He _ kept 
glancing up at Miss Susan and smiling at 
her whenever he could look away from 
his book and the fire, and she smiled back. 
At last, after many such wordless mes- 
sages, he spoke. 

“What lots of red mittens you do knit! 
Do you send them all away to that so- 
ciety?” 

Miss Susan’s needles clicked. 

‘Every one,” said she. 

She was a tall, large woman, well knit, 
with no superfluous flesh. Her head was 
finely set, and she carried it with a sim- 
ple unconsciousness better than dignity. 
Everybody in Tiverton thought it had been 
a great cross to Susan Peavey to be so 
overgrown. They conceded that it was a 
mystery she had not turned out ‘“‘gormin’.”’ 
But that was because Susan had left her 
vanity behind with early youth, in the 
days when, all legs and arms, she had 
given up the idea of beauty. Her face was 
strong featured, overspread by a healthy 
color, and her eyes looked frankly out, as 
if assured of finding a very pleasant world. 
The sick always delighted in Susan’s near- 
ness; her magnificant health and presence 
were like a supporting tide, and she 
seemed to carry outdoor air in her very 
garments. The schoolmaster still watched 
her. She rested and fascinated him at 
once by her strength and homely charm. 

“T shall call you the Orphans’ Friend,” 
said he. 

She laid down her work. 

“Don’t you say one word,” an- 
swered, with an air of abject confession. 
‘It don’t interest me a mite! I give be- 
cause it’s my bounden duty, but I'll be 
whipped if I want to knit warm mittins 
all my life, an’ fill poor barrels. Some- 
times I wisht I could git a chance to pro- 
vide folks with what they don’t need 
ruther’n what they do.” 

**T don’t see what you mean,” 
schoolmaster. ‘Tell me.” 

Miss Susan was looking at the hearth. 
A warmer flush than firelight alone lay on 
her cheek. She bent forward and threw 
on a pine knot. It blazed richly. Thenshe 
drew the cricket more securely under her 
feet, and settled herself to gossip. 

‘“‘Anybody’d think I'd most talked my- 
self out sence you come to board here,” 
said she, ‘‘but you’re the beatomest for 
tolin’ anybody on. I never knew I had so 
much to say. But there! I guess we 
all have, if there’s anybody’t wants to lis- 
ten. I never said this to a living soul, an’ 
I guess it’s sort o’ heathenish to think, 
but I'm tired to death of fightin’ ag’inst 
I s’pose it’s there, fast 


she 


said the 


poverty, poverty! 
enough, though we're all so well on’t we 
don’t realize it; an’ I'm goin’ to do my 
part an’ be glad to, while I'm above 
ground. But I guess heaven'll be a spot 
where we don't give folks what they need, 
but what they don’t.” 

“There is something in your Bible,” 
began the schoolmaster, hesitatingly, 
“about a box of precious ointment.’’ He 
always said “your Bible’ as if church- 
members held a proprietary right. 


He was a long-legged, | 





She was running a 
knitting-needle back and forth through 
her ball of yarn as she spoke, without 
noticing that some one had been stamp- 
ing the snow from his feet on the door- 
The door, after making 
some bluster of refusal, was pushed open, 
and on the heels of her speech a man 
walked in. 

‘My land!”’ said Miss Susan, aghast. 
Then she and the schoolmaster by one 
accord began to laugh. 

But the man did not look at them until 
he had scrupulously wiped his feet on the 
husk mat and stamped them anew. Then 
he turned down the legs of his trousers 
and carefully examined the lank green 
carpet-bag he had been carrying. 

“I guess I drailed it through some o’ 
the drifts,’ said he. ‘‘The road’s pretty 
narrer, this season 0’ the year.” 

“You give usa real start,’ said Susan. 
“We thought be sure ’twas Solomon, 
an’ maybe the Queen o’ Sheba follerin’ 
arter. Why, Solon Slade, you ain’t walked 
way over to Tiverton Street!” 

“Yes, I have,”’ asserted Solon. He was 
a slender, sad-colored man, possibly of her 
own age, and he spoke in a very soft voice. 
He was Susan’s widowed brother-in-law, 
and the neighbors said he was clever, but 
hadn’t no more spunk’n a wet rag. 

Susan had risen and laid down her 
knitting. She approached the table and 
rested one hand on it, a hawk-like bright- 
ness in her eyes. 

“What you got in that bag?” asked 
she. Solon was enjoying his certainty 
that he held the key to the situation. 

“T got a mite o’ cheese,’’ said he, ap- 
proaching the fire and spreading his hands 
to the blaze. 

“You got anything else? Now, Solon, 
don’t you keep me here on tenter hooks! 
You got a letter?”’ 

‘*Well,”’ said Solon, “I thought I might 
as well look into the post-office an’ see.” 

“You thought so! You went a-purpose! 
An’ you walked because you al’ays was 
half shackled about takin’ horses out in 
bad goin’. You hand me over that letter!’ 

Solon approached the table, a furtive 
twinkle in his blue eyes. He lifted the 
bag and opened it slowly. First he took 
out a wedge-shaped package. 

‘That's the cheese,’ said he. ‘‘Herb.’’ 

‘My land!’’ ejaculated Miss Susan, 
while the schoolmaster looked on and 


smiled. ‘You better ha’ come to me for 
cheese. I’ve gota plenty, tansy an’ sage, 
an’ you know it. I see it! There! you 


gi’me holt on’t!”’ It wasa fugitive white 
gleam in the bottom of the bag; she 
pounced upon it and brought up a letter. 
Midway in the act of tearing it open, she 
paused and looked at Solon with droll 
entreaty. ‘It’s your letter, by rights!” 
she said, tentatively. 
“Law!” said he, “I dunno who it’s 
directed to, but I guessit’s as much yourn 
as anybody’s.”’ 

Miss Susan spread open the sheets with 
an air of breathless delight. She bent 
nearer the lamp. ‘ ‘Dear father and 
auntie,’ ’’ she began. 

“There!’’ remarked Solon, in quiet 
satisfaction, still warming his hands at 
the blaze. ‘‘There! you see ‘tis to both.” 

“My! how she does run the words to- 
gether! Here!*’ Miss Susan passed it 
to the schoolmaster, ‘‘You read it. It’s 
from Jenny. You know she’s away to 
school, an’ we didn’t think best for her to 
come home Christmas. I knew she'd 
write for Christmas. Solon, I told you so!” 

The schoolmaster took the letter and 
read it aloud. It was a simple little mes- 
sage, full of contentment and love and a 
girl’s new delightin life. When he had fin- 
ished, the two older people busied them- 
selves a moment without speaking, Solon 
in picking up a chip from the hearth, and 
Susan in mechanically smoothing the 
mammoth roses on the side of the carpet- 
bag. 

“Well, I ’most wish we'd had her come 
home,” said he at last, clearing his throat. 

“No, you don’t either,” answered Miss 
Susan, promptly. “Not with this snow, 
an’ comin’ out of a house where it’s het 
up into cold beds an’ all. Now I’m goin’ 


| to git you a mite o’ pie an’ some hot tea.” 


She set forth a prodigal supper on a 
leaf of the table, and Solon silently worked 





his will upon it, the schoolmaster eating a 
bit for company. Then Solon took his 
way home to the house across the yard, 
and she watched at the window till she 
saw the light blaze up through his panes. 
That accomplished, she turned back with 
a long breath and began clearing up. 

‘I’m worried to death to have him over 
there all by himself,” said she. *‘S’ pose 
he should be sick in the night!" 

‘*You'd go over,”’ answered the school- 
master, easily. 

‘Well, s’pose he couldn’t get me no 
word!” 


“Oh, you’d know it. You're that 
kind.”’ 
Miss Susan laughed softly, and so 


seemed to put away her recurrent anxiety. 
She came back to her knitting. 

“How long has his wife been dead?’ 
asked the schoolmaster. 

“Two year. He an’ Jenny got along 
real well together, but sence September 
when she went away, I guess he’s found it 
pretty dull pickin’. I do all I can, but 
land! ’tain’t like havin’ a woman in the 
house from sunrise to set.’ 

“There’s nothing like that,’ agreed the 
wise young schoolmaster. ‘Now let’s 
play some more. Let’s plan what we'd 
like to do to-morrow for all the folks we 
know, and let’s not give them a thing 
they need, but just the ones they’d like.” 

Miss Susan put down her knitting again. 
She never could talk to the schoolmaster 
and keep at work. It made her dreamy, 
exactly as it did to sit in the hot summer 
sunshine with the droning of bees in the 
air. 

“Well,” said she, “there’s old Ann 
Wheeler that lives over on the turnpike. 
She don’t want for nothin’, but she keeps 
her things packed away up garret, an’ 
lives like a pig.”’ 

‘** ‘Sold her bed and lay in the straw.’ ”’ 

“That's it, on’y she won’t sell nothin’. 
I'd give her a house all winders, so’t she 
couldn’t help lookin’ out, an’ velvet car- 
pets she’d got to walk on.” 

“We'll, there’s Cap’n Ben. The boys 
say he’s out of his head a good deal now; 
he fancies himself at sea and in foreign 
countries,” 

“Yes, so they say. Well, I’d let him set 
down a spell in Solomon’s temple an’ 
look round him, My sake! do you re- 
member about the temple? Why, the 
nails was all gold. Don’t you wish we'd 
lived in them times? Jest think about 
the wood they had—cedars o’ Lebanon an’ 
fir-trees. You know how he set folks to 
workin’ in the mountains. I’ve al’ays 
thought I'd like to ben up on them moun- 
tains an’ heard the axes ringin’ an’ 
listened to the talk. An’ then there was 
pomegranates an’ cherubim, an’ as for 
silver an’ gold, they were as common as 
dirt. When I was a little girl, I learnt 
them chapters, an’ sometimes now, when 
I’m settin’ by the fire, I say over that 
verse about the ‘man of Tyre, skilful to 
work in gold and in silver, in brass, in 
iron, in stone and in timber, in purple, in 
blue and in fine linen, and in crimson.’ 
My! ain’t it rich?” 

She drew a long breath of surfeited en- 
joyment. The schoolmaster’s black eyes 
burned under his heavy brows. 

“Them things smelt so good in them 
days,”’ continued Miss Susan. ‘They had 
myrrh an’ frankincense an I dunno what 
all. I never make my mincemeat ’thout 
snuffin’ at the spicebox to freshen up my 
mind. No matter where I start, some way 
or another I al’ays git back to Solomon, 
Well, if Cap’n Ben wants to see foreign 
countries, I guess he’d be glad to set a 
spell in the temple. Le’s have on another 
stick. That big one there by you. My! 
it’s the night afore Christmas, aint it? 
Seems if I couldn't gita big enough blaze. 
Pile it on. I guess I’d as soon set the 
chimbly afire as not!’ 

There was something overflowing and 
heady in her enjoyment. It exhilarated 
the schoolmaster, and he lavished stick 
after stick on the ravening flames. The 
maple hardened into coals brighter than 
its own panoply of autumn; the delicate 
bark of the birch flared up and perished. 

‘*Miss Susan,”’ said he, ‘don’t you want 
to see all the people in the world?” 

“Oh, I dunno! I'd full as lieves set here 
an’ think about’em. I can fix ’em up full 
as well in my mind, an’ perhaps they suit 
me better’n if I could see em. Sometimes 
I set ’em walkin’ through this kitchen, 
kings an’ queens an’ all. My! how they 
do shine, all over precious stones. I never 
see a di’mond, but I guess I know pretty 
well how *twould look.” 

“Suppose we could give a Christmas 
dinner, what should we have?” 

“We'd have oxen roasted whole, an’ 
honey—an’—but that’s as fur as I can 
git.”’ 

The schoolmaster had a treasury of 
which she had never dreamed, and he 
said, musically: 

*... 0m 

Of candied apple, 
gourd; 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 


And lucid syrops, tinct with cinnamon: 
Manna and dates, in argosy transferr’d 


quince and plum and | 





From Fez; and spiced dainties, every one, 
From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon.” | 


“Yes, that has a real nice sound. [ft 
ain’t like the Bible, but it’s nice.” 

They sat and dreamed, and the fire 
flared up into living arabesques and burnt 
blue in corners. A stick parted and felj 
into ash, and Miss Susan came awake, 
She had the air of rousing herself with 
vigor. 

“There!” said she, ‘‘sometimes I think 
it’s most sinful to make believe, it’s so 
hard to wake yourself up. Arter ail this, 
I dunno but when Solon comes for the 
pigs’ kittle termorror, I shall ketch myself 
sayin’, ‘Here’s the frankincense!’ ”’ 

They laughed together, and the schoul- 
master rose to light his lamp. He paused 
on his way to the stairs and came back to 
set it down again. 

“There are lots of people we haven't 
provided for,’’ he said. ‘‘We haven’t even 
thought what we’d give Jenny.” 

“I guess Jenny’s got her heart’s de- 
sire."’ Miss Susan nodded sagely. “l’ve 
sent her a box with a fruit-cake an’ 
pickles and cheese, She’s all fixed out.” 

The schoolmaster hesitated and turned 
the lamp up and down. Then he spoke, 
somewhat timidly, ‘‘What should you like 
to give her father?” 

Miss Susan’s face clouded with that 
dreamy look which sometimes settled 
upon her eyes like a haze. 

“Well,” said she, ‘I guess whatever | 
should give him’d only make him laugh.” 

‘‘Flowers—and velvet—and honey—and 
myrrh?” 

**Yes,”’ answered Miss Susan, with grav- 
ity. ‘‘Perhaps it’s jest as well some things 
ain’t to be had at the store.” 

The schoolmaster took up 
again and walked to the door. 

‘*We never can tell,” he said. “It may 
be people want things awfully without 
knowing it! And suppose they do laugh! 
They’d better laugh than cry. I should 
give all could. Good-night.” 

Miss Susan banked up the fire and set 
her rising of dough on the hearth, after a 
discriminating peep to see whether it was 
getting on too fast. After that, she cov- 
ered her plants by the window and blew 
out the light, so that the moon should 
have its way. She lingered by the win- 
dow, looking out into the glittering 
world. Nota breath stirred. The visible 
universe lay asleep and only beauty waked. 
She was aching with a tumultuous emo- 
tion—the sense that life might be very 
fair and shining if we only dared to shape 
it as it seems to usin dreams. The love- 
liness and repose of the world appealed to 
her like a challenge; they alone made it 
seem possible for her also to dare. 

Next morning she rose earlier than 
usual, while the schoolmaster was still in 
his last warm dreams. She stayed only to 
start her kitchen fire and then stood 
motionless a moment for a last decision. 
The great white day was beginning out- 
side with slow, unconscious royalty. The 
pale winter dawn yielded to a flush of 
rose; nothing in the aspect of the heavens 
contradicted the promise of the night 
before. It seemed to her a wonderful day, 
dramatic, visible in peace, because on that 
morning all the world was thinking of the 
world and not of individual desires. She 
went to the bureau drawer in the sitting- 
room and looked, a little seornfully, at 
two packages hidden there. Handker- 
chiefs for the schoolmaster, stockings and 
gloves for Solon! She shut the drawer 
and hurried out into the kitchen. snatch- 
ing her scissors from the work-basket as 
she went. She gave herself no time to 
think, but went up to her flower-stand 
and began to cut the geranium blossoms 
and the rose. The fuchsias hung in flaunt- 
ing grace. They were dearer to her than 
all. She snipped them recklessly and 
then, because the bunch seemed meagre 
still, she cut the top from her sweet- 
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Blood 


Are inseparably connected. The for- 
mer depend simply, solely, solidly 
upon the latter. If it is pure they are 
properly fed and there is no ‘‘ nervous- 
ness.”” If it is impure they are fed on 
refuse, therefore cannot be strong and 
healthy, and the horrors of nervous 
prostration result. The only sensible 
way to cure is: Feed the nerves on 
pure blood. Make pure rich, red 
blood and keep it pure, by taking 
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The One True Blood Purifier. $1; 6 for $5. 
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scented geranium and disposed the flowers 
hastily in the midst. Her posy was sweet 
smelling and good; it spoke to the heart. 
She put a shawl over her head, rolled the 
flowers in her apron from the frost, and 
stepped out into the snowy day. The 
little cross-track between her house and 


the other was snowed up, but she took the | 
road, and walking rapidly between banks | 


of carven whiteness, went up Solon’s path 


to the side door. She walked in upon him, | 


where he was standing over the kitchen | ? 
| Armenian brothers and sisters, ye did it | regular monthly meetings. 


stove, warming his hands at the first 
blaze. Susan’s cheeks were red with the 
challenge of the stinging day, but she had 
the air of one who, living by a larger law, 
has banished the foolishness of fear. She 
walked straight up to him and proffered 
him her flowers. 

“Here, Solon,” she said, “it’s Christ- 
mas. I brought you these.” 

Solon looked at her and at them in slow 
surprise. He put out both hands and 
took them awkwardly. 

“Well!” he said. ‘Well!’ 

Susan was smiling at him. It seemed 
to her at that moment that the world was 
a very rich place, because you may take 
all you want and give all you choose while 
nobody is the wiser. 

“Well,”’ said Solon, again, “I guess I'll 
put ‘em into water.” He laid them down 
onachair, “Susan, do you remember that 
time I walked over to Pine Hill to pick 
you some mayflowers, when you was get- 
tin’ over the lung fever?”’ 

She nodded. 

‘“‘Susan,”’ said he, desperately, ‘‘what if 
I should ask you to forgit old scores an’ 
begin all over?”’ 

“T ain’t laid up anything,’’ answered 
Susan, looking him full in the face with 
her brilliant smile. 

“There’s suthin’ I’ve wanted to tell ye, 
this two year. I never s’posed you knew, 
but that night 1 kissed your sister in the 
entry an’ asked her, I thought ’twas you.” 

“Yes, I knew that well enough. I was 
in the buttery and heard it all. There, 
le’s not talk about it.”’ 

Solon came a step nearer. 

“But will you, Susan?” he persisted. 
“Will you? I know Jenny’d like it.” 

“I guess she would, too,’ said Susan. 
“There! we don’t need to talk no further! 
You come over to breakfast, won’t you? 
I'm goin’ to fry chicken. It’s Christmas 
mornin’.”” She nodded at him and went 
out, walking perhaps more erect than 
usual down the shining path. Solon, re- 
gardless of his cooling kitchen, stood at 
the door and watched her. Solon never 
said very much, but he felt as if life were 
beginning all over again, just as he had 


” 


wished to make it at the very start. He 
forgot his gray hair and furrowed face, 
justas he forgot the cold and snow. It 


was the spring of the year. 

When Miss Susan entered her kitchen 
the schoolmaster had come down and was 
putting a stick of wood into the stove. 

*“ Merry Christmas!” said he, ‘and 
here’s something for you.” 

A long, white package lay on the table, 
at the end where her plate was always set. 
She opened it with delicate touches, it 
seemed so precious, 

“My sake!’ said she. “It’s a fan!’ 
She lifted it out, and the fragrance of an 
Eastern wood filled the room. She swept 
open the feathers. They were white and 
wonderful. 

“It was never used except by one very 
beautiful woman,” said the schoolmaster, 
without looking at her. ‘She was a good 
deal older than I, but somehow she seemed 
to belong to me. She died, and I thought 
I should like to have you keep this.”’ 

Susan was waving it back and forth be- 
fore her face, stirring the air to fragrance. 
Her eyes were full of dreams. ‘My! ain't 
itrich!’ said she. ‘The Queen o° Sheba 
never had no better. An’ Solon’s comin’ 
over to breakfast.’’—Congregationalist. 
2 — 


“Is IT 1?” 


A New Year’s Dream. 


I had been thinking over the events of 
the past year before I fell asleep on New 
Year's Eve, and when at last my eyes 
closed, it was not to rest but to dream. 

I seemed to be in some remote region, 
far away from time and space. And there 
Were countless multitudes there also, and 
the words, ‘Before him shall be gathered 
all the nations,’ came into my mind. 

Then a veil seemed to fall from my eyes 
and I saw a throne, and upon thé throne 
4 figure seated. But when I looked 
eagerly at the face of him who sat upon 
the throne, I saw that it was very, very 
sad; and I turned my eyes away. 

Then familiar faces began to appear to 
me in the ecrowd—faces that I knew, al- 
though never seen by me in the flesh. 
The German emperor was there, and the 
English premier, and many of our own 
public men, But when I looked that they 
Should turn toward the throne, their faces 
Were turned away and they seemed un- 
Conscious of the presence of the king. 

Then, rather with my heart than with 
My ears, I heard the words I had been 
dreading: 


| referendum 





“Depart from me for I was 
hungry and ye gave me no meat; I was 
thirsty and ye gave me no drink; I wasa 
stranger, and ye took me not in; naked 
and ye clothed me not; sick, and in prison, 
and ye visited me not.” 

And there were some faces that turned 
pale, and the white lips gasped, ‘‘Lord, 


when saw we thee hungry and thirsty and | 


sick and in prison?” 
And the answer came: 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not unto my 


not unto me.” 


But to my surprise and horror I per- 
ceived that many, and by far the larger 
number, heard these words not at all; but 
were still talking to each other and think- 
ing of their own affairs. Neither 
they divided visibly into two portions, as 
I had expected, but remained in one great 
crowd, as before. 

So lL asked, with some hesitation, of one 
who stood beside me: ‘Can this be the 
last judgment? And are these judged and 
condemned? Is their life ended?”’ He 
answered, “It is not the last judgment. 
It is the judgment day, Dec, 31, 1895. All 
the days of this year and of all years are 
judgment days. The throne is a symbol 
only. Christ has come to the Christian 
nations on every day of the year of 1895, 
asking for succor, and they have turned 
him from their doors, He has been mur- 
dered and tortured, starved and frozen, 
and his disciples have not lifted a finger 
to save him. In the year 30 Christ was 
betrayed by Judas, and denied by Peter. 
In the year 1895 he is betrayed, denied 
and crucified by England, France, Ger- 


many and Russia. Nor has America 
been guiltless. Yet none of these say ‘‘Is 
it 1?” 


Then I shed bitter tears and said, ‘‘Will 
their eyes never be opened? Is there no 
way to lift the veil? How is it that they 
do not hear the voice of Christ in the 
voice of these, his helpless brothers and 
sisters, and the innocent little ones, like 
those he took in his arms, eighteen 
centuries ago?”’ 

He answered, ‘‘Surely, their eyes shall 
be opened. God is not mocked. Nations 
shall reap what they sow. There came to 
the French nation an open day of judg- 
ment in 1792. There came to the Ameri- 
can nation an open day of judgment in 
1861. England and Germany shall reap 
what they have sown. But of that day 
and hour knoweth no man.” 

I opened my eyes, and the first rays of 
a clear, bright sun were shining through 
my window. It was the first day of the year 
of our Lord 1896. But the moans of tens 
of thousands came to me from a land 
where all is cruelty and horror. I saw 
murdered men, women worse than mur- 
dered, helpless infants, dying of cold and 
hunger, and six great Christian nations 
standing by and lifting not a finger to 
save. 

Instead of the first day of a happy new 
year, it seemed the hour and power of 
darkness; the first day of judgment of the 
year 1896.—L. F. C. in the Transcript. 
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YEARLY REPORTS MASS. LEAGUES. 





BeLtmMont.— The League has _ thirty 
members, has held seven meetings, sends 
the Woman’s JouRNAL to the Public 
Library, and disseminated literature and 
information at referendum time. 

Boston.—This, the parent League, 
formed in 1885, has been depleted by the 
vigorous growth of its offshoots, and is 
now smallinnumbers. The great success 
of the fortnightly meetings precludes the 
need of special League meetings in the 
same place. 

BrookLiInE.—The remarkable growth of 
this youthful League,starting with 39 mem- 
bers and now numbering 103, shows what 
energy can do in face even of powerful 
opposition. Literature was largely cir- 
culated and a house-to-house canvass made, 
with the result that 222 women voted 
‘*ves’”’ on the referendum to 17 “no.” 

CAMBRIDGE.—This League had large 
public meetings for debate, and published 
counter-statements to those of Mrs. Van 
Rensselaer, in the interest of the Referen- 
dum. Its sends the WomAn’s JoURNAL 
to five associations in Cambridge. 

CHELSEA.—The Chelsea League has 
sixteen members and holds regular meet- 
ings monthly. It arranged a_house-to- 
house canvass for referendum work. 

Ciry Pornt.—This vigorous League 
aims to interest young people especially, 
and did much energetic referendum ser- 
vice. It has 58 members, having added 
20 the last year. 

Concorp.—The Concord people ‘‘keep 
the wheel moving for equal rights,’ and 
have had meetings with Miss Robinson, 
Prof. Hayes and other speakers. 

DorcuESTER.—In Dorchester the League 
meetings have a social quality, each mem- 
ber contributing a suffrage item. Excel- 
lent papers have been given, and appeals 
and instruction were sent out in aid of the 
vote, with the effect that 
Ward 24 registered 1,013 women. 

East Bostron.—This League is in a 
prosperous condition, with active mem- 
bers, who do individually much valuable 





| work. They do not hold regular meetings, 


but the directors meet often for consulta- 


| tion. 


Everett.—-The president reports good 





| 
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work done in getting women to register 
for the referendum. Suffrage sentiment 
is astir, and the local papers willing to 
publish items. 

Hype Park.—This League, of which 
the venerable Theodore D. Weld was the 
honored president, has had ten meetings, 
and interests itself in keeping women on 
the School Board. 

LEOMINSTER.—The ladies of this League 
wisely united forces with the W. C. T. U. 
and the Grange, and canvassed the town 
thoroughly at the time of the referendum. 
They have about forty members and hold 
has held few 


Lynn.—This League 


| meetings, but directs its efforts mainly to 
continuing women in the School Board. 


were | 





It. sends five copies of the Woman's 
Column to as many clubs in town, 
MALDEN.—The Malden League has 
done much good work during the year in 
the way of meetings and distribution of 


literature in the referendum campaign, 
688 women registering to vote on that 


question. A “prize speaking contest’’ 
was held between three boys and three 
girls, the Mary Livermore silver medal 
being won by a girl, the second prize by a 
boy. 

Natick.—This strong League has held 
sixteen meetings in the last year, with 
telling speakers. The town was carefully 
districted and good referendum work 
done. The League supplies the town 
libraries with the WomMAN’s JOURNAL and 
takes 12 copies of the Column for distribu- 
tion. 

Newton.—The Newton League is al- 
ways prosperous and active, and makes a 
point of courtesy to the members of the 
Legislature. Meetings for debate and 
sociability have been held, one of the most 
brilliant being a reception at the house of 
Mrs. Mary B. Whiting, when an opponent 
was ably answered by Mr. Blackwell. 

RoxBpury.—The League reports an in- 
creased membership, and regular meetings 
held for discussing points of public inter- 
est—of course in the line of women’s 
share in political purification. The ladies 
give one reception a year, always, called 
“Gentlemen’s night,’’ with speaking and 
supper. 

Suaron.—This is a league of workers, 
that help the neighboring leagues as well. 
They have sent THe WomaAn’s JOURNAL 
to the Public Library, studied Fiske and 
Ernst, held public meetings and debates, 
arranged a box at the railroad station for 
literature, contributed to the referendum 
fund, published suffrage matter in the 
local papers, and personally canvassed the 
town at referendum time. 


WALTHAM.—This League has 37 mem- 
bers, and has held 11 meetings. It com- 
prises some women of unusual determi- 
nation and perseverance, and has made its 
influence felt in the concerns of the town. 
The members attend personally to the 
registration of women voters, and make a 
study of municipal affairs. 

WARREN.—The Warren League has 50 
members, and holds lively quarterly meet- 
ings. Senator and Representatives from 
this district are pledged to support mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage. This league did 
good referendum work, and is interested 
in keeping women on the School Board. 
It circulates two copies of Tue WomMAN’s 
JOURNAL, 

WELLESLEY HiLis.—This League did 
valiant service for the referendum, with 
careful planning and faithful execution. 
The town voted ‘Yes’? by a majority of 
61. Astirring debate preceded, and a de- 
lightful ‘Yellow Tea’’ celebrated this vic- 
tory. The work of the League is always 
excellent of its kind, and appeals to the 
best people. 

Wosurn.—Under the efficient leader- 
ship of Mrs. B. A. Stearns this League 
has done much to arouse public sentiment. 
A citizens’ meeting was held under its 
auspices, and the monthly gatherings are 
full of interest in study. It numbers 50 
members. 

WorcEstTeR.—This is a small but very 
devoted League, holding regular meet- 
ings, giving generous contributions of 
money to the State treasury, and sending 
three copies of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL to 
other associations, in Worcester. The 
members are circulating petitions for 
equal suffrage. 

HAMPDEN COUNTY. 

Although the suffrage sentiment is 
dormant in Hampden County, there are 
some earnest and enthusiastic workers, 
prominent among whom is Mrs. Bessie 
Blodgett, of Holyoke. She has herself 
spoken for suffrage in ten W. C. T. 
Unions, has personally distributed 500 
leaflets and many copies of the Woman's 
Column at different camp-grounds. Much 
good work in the way of agitation has 
been done by devoted women in Spring- 
field, and a host of letters have been writ- 
ten to Senators and Representatives. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“Oh!” groaned Tommy, the day after 
Thanksgiving, as he took a bitter dose of 
medicine: ‘I wish I hadn’t been so 
thankful yesterday.”” — Harper's Round 
Table. 

Their redeeming feature. Mme. Bashleu 
—I think Ruskin’s titles for his books are 
so happy. Mme. Smithsom — How so? 
Mme. Bashleu—When you know the title 
of one of his books, you always know one 
of ‘the things it isn’t about.—American 
Reformer. 

Tottie (aged seven)—I wonder why 
babies is always born in the night time. 

Lottie (aged eight, a little wiser)—Don't 
you know? It’s cos they wants to make 
quite sure of findin’ their mothers at 
home.—Philadelphia American. 


The youngest member of the family had 
witnessed a hailstorm for the first time. 











° ‘Absolutely Pure-Delicious-Nutritious. 


WALTER BAKER & Co. 
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The Breakfast Cocoa 


MADE BY 


LIMITED 





DORCHESTER, MASS. 


COSTS LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP. 


NO CHEMICALS. 


ALWAYS ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
WALTER BAKER & COS. BREAKFAST COCOA 
MADE AT DORCHESTER,MASS. IT BEARS 
THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE 


ON EVERY CAN. 


*AVOID IMITATIONS: 











A few days later a shower of rain began to 
fall during dinner. The same youngster 
tried hard to get her mother’s attention, 
which she did finally by patting her upon 
the cheek and exclaiming, ‘Stop talking. 
I want to listen, and see, it is raining hard 
water.”’— Union Siqna!?. 


Little Carrie had been instructed to 
learn a Seripture verse with the word 
‘“‘good’’ in it. Accordingly, her parents 
taught her, ‘It is lawful to du good on 
the Sabbath day.’ The little maid re- 
peated her text many times softly to her- 
self before the beginning of the general 
exercise, in which all the Sunday school 
classes were to join. Then, when her 
turn came, she sent a ripple over the 
audience, by reciting, in clear but lisping 
accents, “It is awful to be good on the 
Sabbath day.’’— Youth’s Companion. 








Do not take any substitute when you ask 
for the one true blood purifier, Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Insist upon Hood’s and only 
Hood's, 














| Especial Offers. 


The massacres of the Christian Armenians have 
attracted the attention and aroused the sympathy 
af the civilized world. In order to furnish the 
triends of these down-trodden people with reliable 
information in regard to the origin and causes which 
led to the barbarous determination on the part of 


the Turkish Government to destroy the entire 
Armenian population in Armenia, and who is re- 
- + yee or it, the following especial offers are 
made : 


THE ARMENIANS: 
The ough a Ararat. 


A Brief Historical Sketch of the Past and Present 
Condition of Armenia, the Armenians, their 
Religion, and Missions among them. 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By Rev. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 


220 PAGES, CLOTH BINDING, PRICE soc. 
(Original Price $1.00.) 


The Armenian Question, and the 
Massacres of the Christians. 
BY 
REV. M. C. GABRIELIAN, M.D. 
48 Pages, with a map. Price, 1oc. Original price 25c 
These works will be sent, on receipt of the above 
reduced prices, to any part of the world, postpaid. 
Address M. C. GABRIELIAN, M. D., 
Forest Grove, Pa. 








Equal 
Suffrage 
Calendar 


Mounted in the centre of a neatly designed board 
7x7 inches. The pad contains extracts for each 
day on the subject of equal suffrage, carefully 
selected from the best authors. On the reverse 
side of the “mount” is a yearly calendar and 
other matters of interest. Price, 35 cents. By 
mail in strong wooden box, 40 cents. At 
all booksellers, or of 


B. SCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers and Printers, 
146 West 23d Street, N. Y 


for 1896 














ALBUMS 
= For Unmounted 
L gam PHOTOGRAPHS. 
: Great Variety. 
COLLECTIONS MOUNTED TO ORDER 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPHCO 


338 Washington St. 
(ONE FLIGHT) 








Lectures on Greece 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
1. The Old Greece and the New. 
2. The Greece of To-day, with spe- 
cial reference to the life and develop- 
ment of Women. 
3. Troy and the Homeric Isles. 
4. The Religion of Greece. 
These lectures are given singly or as a 
course, and with or without stereopticon 


illustrations, as desired, and are —— to 
women’s clubs, high schools and academies. 


Address 141 Franklin Street, 


Boston, Mass. 





CAN YOU WRITE 
Either prose or poetry? 





If you can, read 
our special offer, and show it to all your 
friends. 

$500 IN PREMIUMS 
Will be awarded to the patrons of HousSE AND 
Home contribeting oor stories and poems. 


WRITE FOR I x 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
é@ to be awarded Address 2018 Colombia A 
columbia Ave, 
$ House and Home, ‘pyiaevpnia, pa. $ 
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Mesphine Habit Cured in 16 
to 20 days. No pay till cured. 


Dr. J. phens, 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 








BOSTON, MASS. 

College of Physicians = Surgeons. 
Equal Privileges for Both Sexes. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly 
connected. 

Term opens September 2oth. 
AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. M., M. D., Dean, 


517 Shawmut Avenue. 
Send for catalogue. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session commences Wednesday, Oct. 2, 1895. For 
particulars address ‘ 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 

Winter Session opened October ist, ending May, 
1894. Four years’ gr course, ures, z- 
zes, Laboratory Work. and full Clinical Instruction. 
Students are also admitted to Clinics in almost all 
the Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For 
announcements and information apply to 


EMILY BLACKWELL, M.D., Dean, 
321 East 15th St., New York 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, ass. 











The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


46th Annual Session = Sept. 25, ’95. A four 
years’ graded course ot ctures, Quizzes, Labora- 
tory and Clinical work offers superior advantages to 
students, who are also admitted to the clinics of the 
a Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, 
. D., DEAN, 1712 Locust St., Phila. 





NEW ENGLAND 


PHOTO-ART 
ENGRAVING CO., 


353 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Half-tone work a specialty. 


Designing and Engraving of Fine Relief Printing 
Plates for all illustrative Pamphlets. 


The Legal Status 


—OF— 


Married Women 


IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


By Georcs A. O. Ernst. 


Published by the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association. Pricein paper, 30 cents; in cloth, 50 
cents. Copies may be had at the office of the 
WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park St., Boston, or 
will be mailed to any address upon receipt of price. 


ORDER NOW. 


A Military Genius, 


ANNA ELLA CARROLL, OF MARYLAND. 








The Wonderful Work of a Woman for 
the Salvation of our National Union. 


The second and closing volume just published. 
Each volume $1. Can be obtained by sending 
money order to S. E. BLACKWELL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. Forwarded by mail, prepaid, 
on receipt of price. 


All who have the first volume should have the 
second to complete the record. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Published by 

LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 


New York. 





Price, 50 cents. 


15 East Sixteenth Street. 
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ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 





(Concluded from Fifth Page.) 


stitution. Whenever a club was organized, 
it either drew up its own constitution, or 
it was prepared by the organizer. There 
was no harmony of method, and in con- 
sequence organization had suffered in all 
directions. We therefore began our work 
by drafting a local and county constitu- 
tion suitable to all States, and issued a 
little booklet, “Directions to Officers,” 
containing suggestions for work and 
methods of carrying them out. These 
supplies have not only been placed in the 
hands of all new clubs organized under 
the auspices of our committee, but have 
been distributed free of cost in all the 
States, whenever desired. Several States 
have adopted our local constitution, and a 
long step toward harmony of action has 
been taken by this means. 

The South was our first field of labor. 
In the course of the year, every Southern 
State except Texas, Florida and Kentucky 
has received aid from our committee. A 
bold, aggressive tour of three months was 
arranged for Elizabeth U. Yates in West 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi, Tennessee 
and Louisiana. Her wit, eloquence and 
womanliness won many converts, and 
new workers were enlisted in our cause. 
In West Virginia, Maryland and New 
Jersey, Mrs. Anna L. Diggs did valiant 
service in awaking conservatism, and new 
friends were found to join our standard. 
Mrs. Lide Meriwether also added clubs to 
our Association through her able service 
in Arkansas and Tennessee. 

Our best Southern work was done in 
South Carolina, where a Constitutional 
Convention had been called. The good work 
accomplished was made possible by the 
co-operation of the President, Mrs. Vir- 
ginia D. Young, and the Vice-President, 
Mrs. A. Viola Neblett. Indeed, had it not 
been for the loyalty and determination of 
Mrs. Young and the executive ability and 
rare tact of Mrs. Neblett, we could never 
have done it at all. Mrs. Neblett acted in 
the capacity of travelling advance agent, 
and visited all the points where names of 
persons interested could not be obtained. 
By this means arrangements were made 
for meetings in every County Seat of the 
State. In the four largest cities, Spartan- 
burg, Greenville, Columbia and Charles- 
ton, two days’ meetirgs were held, where 
all the speakers were congregated, and at 
which the president, Mrs. Young, presided. 
At these meetings, Miss Laura Clay of 
Kentucky, Miss Helen Morris Lewis of 
North Carolina, Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young and Mrs. A. 
Viola Neblett were the chief speakers. 
They were aided by local talent, and 
excellent addresses were also given by 
our good friend, Gen. Hemphill, and Miss 
Floride Cunningham. At the close of 
these meetings, the troupe divided. Miss 
Clay and Mrs. Young held meetings in 
one portion of the State, Mrs. Neblett and 
Miss Lewis in another, and Miss Yates in 
still another. Nearly all the towns visited 
had never heard a suffrage speech, and 
the subject was regarded as one of doubt- 
ful standing. Yet curiosity prompted the 
attendance of large audiences. At Charles- 
ton, reputed to be the most conservative 
city in the South, and where we had been 
assured there would not be a ‘‘baker’s 
dozen”’ in attendance, the editor of the 
leading paper afterwards said, “It was 
the most distinguished audience which 
had gathered in that city for years.’’ The 
newspapers of the State gave glowing 
accounts of the meetings. Their columns 
contained communications on the subject 
almost daily, and editorials pro and con 
were the order of the day. Audiences 
gathered from motives of curiosity to hear 
women speak; they went away to discuss 
the merits of the question they advocated. 
The reception of our cause was both sur- 
prising and encouraging. The campaign 
did inestimable service to the cause. Had 
it been possible to find means with which 
to repeat the work of the spring, and thus 
influence still further the deliberations of 
the convention, we should have done so. 
As it was, all we could do was to send 
them Miss Laura Clay, who remained in 
Columbia nine weeksas a lobbyist for the 
Convention. Mrs. Young and Mrs. Neblett 
also remained in Columbia, at their own 
expense, until the final vote on woman 
suffrage was taken. <A _ hearing was 
granted these ladies before a committee, 
and the unusual honor was paid them of a 
hearing before the body of the convention 
itself. I cannot pass this point without 
expressing publicly our gratitude to Miss 
Clay. She spent over four months during 
the year in South Carolina. She did not 
receive a penny for her services, and con- 
tributed a large part of her expenses. 
While such generosity is not always pos- 
sible, yet it is appreciated by our com- 
mittee. The fact that twenty-seven votes 
were given for woman suffrage in a 
Constitutional Convention so conserva- 
tive as to declare against divorce for any 
cause whatsoever, is evidence sufficient 
that the South is ready for the gospel of 
Equal Rights. 

Mississippi and West Virginia had no 
organization when we began. Several 
clubs were organized in Mississippi. We 
had no money with which to hold a State 
Convention, as we wish to do, and it did 
not seem just to discriminate between 
several good workers in the State and 
appoint one a temporary president. In 
consequence, it still has no State Associa- 
tion, but it is for all that in much better 
condition of organization than some other 
of the Southern States that have State 
Associations. 

We regard the work in West Virginia as 
our greatest triumph of the year. The 
Southern Committee for three years had 
striven by diligent correspondence to 
find interested suffragists in the State, 
and had failed. When the work of 
organization was placed in the hands of 
the Organization Committee, not a single 
name could be given us. Yet we were 
able to make afew appointments in the 
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spring for Mrs. Anna L. Diggs. She set 
many a mind to debating the question, 
but the subject was too new for organiza- 
tion. We attempted to make further ap- 
pointments in the fall by correspondence 
for Rev. Henrietta G. Moore, but our 
efforts failed. It was evident more heroic 
methods must be employed. Therefore, 
in November, the Secretary of the 
Organization Committee, Miss Mary G. 
Hay, went into West Virginia as an ad- 
vance agent, and easily arranged a two 
weeks’ series of meetings. She then 
joined Miss Moore in the capacity of 
organizer, and under their direction a 
successful convention was held at Grafton. 
A good board of officers were elected, and 
eight clubs were organized, auxiliary to the 
new Association. The Association is ener- 
getic, healthy and promising. Several 
clubs are enthusiastically engaged upon 
the Course of Study; and others are plan- 
ning further organization. 

From West Virginia, Miss Moore and 
Miss Hay went to Delaware, stopping at 
Baltimore to help in the conduct of the 
Maryland Convention. In Delaware, Miss 
Hay again acted in the capacity of ad- 
vance agent. Their labors closed with a 
fine convention in Wilmington, where a 
good Association was formed, and tour 
clubs were organized auxiliary to it. The 
work in West Virginia and Delaware was 
accomplished in five weeks and a half, 
and was most gratifying in its results, 
since in neither West Virginia nor Dela- 
ware had we been able to secure co-opera- 
tion by correspondence. An interested 
member of the Delaware Association de- 
clared that ‘tthe persuasive eloquence of 
the one and the executive push of the 
other made Miss Moore and Miss Hay a 
combination which could not fail to wrest 
victory from the barrenest conditions.” 

The work in the South was not so fruit- 
ful of organization as we had hoped. 
While a good many clubs were reported 


by the organizers, many of them failed to’ 


survive the ridicule and persecution with 
which they were welcomed by their 
townspeople. The history of many of 
these clubs was pathetic in the extreme, 
and many made heroic efforts to with- 
stand the tide of opposition. We must 
considef the Southern work of this year 
as pioneering, and the tours of our repre- 
sentatives as merely blazing the way for 
that which is to follow. We have found 
new friends and helpers. We have given 
encouragement and hope to many a faith- 
ful soul. We have enlisted under our 
standard some of the strongest and best 
people of the South. If we will per- 
sistently follow the path thus blazed and 
made plain, the South will yet be organ- 
ized, and the votes of the fifteen States 
now solidly opposed to woman suffrage in 
Congress will be changed through the in- 
fluence of their constituency, to solid 
advocacy of our cause. 

In the West, Utah and Idaho stood in 
immediate need of help. In Salt Lake 
City a conference was planned by our 
committee, as an initiative to the expected 
campaign. It was attended by our presi- 
dent and vice-president, and delegates 
from the adjoining States. By the time 
it was held conditions had changed hap- 
pily, and no further assistance was re- 
quired. 

In Idaho, a thorough canvass of the 
State was made by Mrs. Emma Smith 
Devoe, in connection with a tour of Mon- 
tana. The whole trip extended over 
three months, and most excellent results 
followed. All the more important towns 
in both States were visited, and clubs or 
committees were formed in all of them. 
In Idaho, twenty-three clubs had been 
made auxiliary to the State, and in Mon- 
tana, fourteen. In both States some of 
these clubs are now defunct, or at least 
idle, and need still more help to galvanize 
them into activity. It is plain one visita- 
tion to a town to which the cause is en- 
tirely new is not sufficient to create per- 
manent results. When it is understood 
that, at the time we began to make the 
arrangements for Mrs. Devoe’s tour, we 
did not have the name of a single person 
in Idaho who was interested in our cause, 
and but two names in Montana, the results 
as they stand should be satisfactory. 
Many times it was impossible to make the 
arrangements for meetings perfectly, but 
in all such circumstances, with the brave 
spirit of a true pioneer, Mrs. Devoe acted 
as advance agent, lecturer and organizer 
all combined. ‘These States were grateful 
for the help rendered, and enthusiastic 
and sincere in their praise of Mrs. Devoe’s 
services. There had been suffragists in 
both States, but they were unknown to 
each other. Each one believed she was 
alone in her faith, and dreaded to make a 
public movement. Now these scattered 
advocates are gathered together into an 
active, living force. In the fall, Montana 
held a State Convention at Helena, where 
a State Association was formed by the 
chairman of the Organization Committee. 
In Idaho the workers held their own con- 
vention, and organized their State Associ- 
ation without outside help. 

In the fall Mrs. Devoe visited Nevada. 
Here we found one club, valiant and 
strong, at Austin, and good friends at 
Reno, but in several of the towns we could 
get no names. We felt sure there must 
be suffragists there, but we could get no 
trace of them. Again Mrs. Devoe acted 
as advance agent for herself, making her 
own arrangements at several places. In 





several of these towns, where by corre- 
spondence we could secure no co-operation, 
good clubs were formed. Her labors ended 
in a State Convention at Reno, where a 
strong State Association was formed. It 
is believed Nevada has the strongest or- 
ganization in the United States, in pro- 
portion to its population. The Associa- 
tion cannot express its approbation too 
strongly of the masterly manner in which 
Mrs. Devoe conquered the adverse con- 
ditions of Nevada. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns visited Minnesota 


and North Dakota in September and Octo- | 


ber. North Dakota was unorganized, but 
to make the trip less expensive, work in 
Minnesota was joined with it. Several 
clubs were organized in Minnesota, In 
North Dakota clubs were established in 
the chief towns of the State, and a State 
Convention was held in Grafton, where a 
State Association was formed. From 
North Dakota Mrs. Johns returned to 
Kansas, attended her own Annual Meet- 
ing, and hastened on to Arizona, where a 
Territorial Convention was ready for her 
superintendence. An Association thor- 
oughly alive to the needs of the work, and 
determined to bring Arizona into the 
Union as a Suffrage State, was formed. 
In New Mexico several towns were visited 
and clubs were organized. We could 
secure no co-operation in a Territorial 
Convention, so that no regular Territorial 
Association was formed. Temporary offi- 
cers were appointed, to serve until fur- 
ther help can be sent to the Territory. 
The work in Arizona and New Mexico 
was not so thoroughly done as it would 
have been with more time, but again the 
way has been blazed, and the standard of 
Equal Rights has been planted. Mrs, 
Johns deserves the title of Pioneer after 
her fearless grappling with the difficulties 
in the way of the work in these two Ter- 
ritories. Both Territories were profuse 
in the expression of gratitude for the aid 
sent them. No higher compliment can be 
paid Mrs. Johns for her work in North 
Dakota, Arizona and New Mexico than 
the fact that from all three of them there 
have come to us urgent appeals to return 
her for future work. 

In Oklahoma excellent work was done 
by Miss Laura A. Gregg. A number of 
clubs were organized, and the work ended 
with a convention in Guthrie, where a 
Territorial Association of high promise 
was organized. Oklahoma, without doubt, 
will hold a Constitutional Convention be- 
fore the year is out, and there is nowa 
suffrage constituency to remind it that an 
ideal Government knows no sex in citizen- 
ship. We regard Miss Gregg as a valuable 
ally, of whom we shall doubtless hear 
much more in the future. 

Last year the State of Missouri paid no 
dues. Upon inquiry, the president an- 
nounced that the old Association was 
dead; thereupon, Miss Anthony called a 
convention in connection with the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Conference, and new 
officers were elected. To support this 
new administration, the Organization 
Committee sent Mrs. Anna R. Simmons 
to Missouri, and gave the State two 
months’ work. Mrs. Simmons also visited 
the Black Hills and Nebraska, and organi- 
zed clubs in all three of these States. In 
order to know more of the real status of 
organization of the N. A. W. S. A., we 
made an effort in the spring to ascertain 
the number of suffrage clubs in existence. 
Not a person in the whole Association 
could tell how many there were. Upon 
application to the State Presidents for 
lists of their clubs, we found most States 
had no such lists, and had no definite 
knowledge of the number in the State. 
By patient work throughout the year, we 
have compiled a National Club Directory. 
For the first time, it is now possible to 
announce our standing in local organiza- 
tion. Itisa pitiful statement, but possi- 
bly the truth will awaken the Association 
to activity. In the whole Nation there 
are but eight hundred clubs alive and 
active. Of those, one hundred were 
brought into existence by the Organiza- 
tion Committee this year. In other words, 
one-eighth of all local organization in ex- 
istence has been accomplished in this one 
year by our Committee. 

To summarize the year’s work, we may 
say that fourteen persons have served as 
organizers under the auspices of our Com- 
mittee. Five hundred and ten meetings 
have been held. Nine State conventions 
have been held under our supervision, 
and ten State associations have been or- 
ganized. Aid in the way of organization 
has been given to thirty-one States. Over 
one hundred clubs have been organized, 
which we believe at this writing to be 
alive and active. The work has been done 
with bold strokes, in an effort to lay a 
foundation for perfect organization. It 
remains to the future to build upon it, 
and to increase its strength and useful- 
ness. 

In addition to this work of organiza- 
tion, the Committee have issued, since 
September, a Monthly Bulletin. This little 
paper is sent free of cost to the president 
of each local club, and is designed for the 
use of all the members. It contains little 
news save that of the organization. It 
suggests what to do and how to do it. It 
is not designed to keep the reader in- 
formed upon the ethics of woman suffrage, 
but to inspire her to do practical work to 
bring the reality. Its usefulness has been 
tested, and we believe it has already per- 





formed a great work in strengthening local 
organizations, 

In accordance with the Plan of Work, 
we recommended the observance of Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton’s birthday as a fitting 
occasion for the diffusion of suffrage 
sentiment. The Bulletin gave suggestions 
of programs, and announced the prepara- 
tions of souvenirs which might add a 
flavor of sentiment to the celebrations. 
It is impossible to state the exact number 
of celebrations which were held, but at 
least one hundred clubs held some kind of 
exercises in honor of the day. Ten thou- 
sand of the souvenirs were distributed 
from Maine to California, and are doubt- 
less still prized in the homes of those who 
received them. 

The report of the Organization Com- 
mittee naturally divides itself into a re- 
port of the work accomplished and an 
account of the disbursement of the Organ- 
ization Fund. Every person who has 


given a single penny to this work has a | 


perfect right to know exactly how it has 
been expended. It will be remembered 


that, in planning our spring work, we had | 


appropriated the whole of the fund 
pledged at Atlanta. Our ignorance of the 
real nature of the work before us can be no 
better evidenced than in the fact that it 
did not occur to any of us there would be 
office expenses. We made no account of 
postage, stationery or clerks. The duty 
of carrying out the plans of the committee 
was put into the hands of the chairman. 
She had confidently expected to perform 
the office labor herself. However, within 
three weeks the work pressed so heavily 
that exhausted nature could do no more, 
and a stenographer was called in. Even 
this relief was only temporary. Eight 
speakers were in the field at this time. 
In April the secretary of the committee, 
Mary G. Hay, came into this office, and 
remained until October. Nearly all the 
time three persons have given conscien- 
tious attention to the oftice work from 


morning until night. During the year 
over seven thousand letters have been 
written, exclusive of postal cards, an 


average of thirty letters per day. In addi- 
tion to the work of the typewriter, three 
quarts of ink have been distributed by 
our oftice in letters written by hand. I 
believe it would be nearly a correct state- 
ment to say that ten letters have been 
written for every appointment made. We 
have expended in office work during the 
year nearly as much money as has been 
paid on the Atlanta pledges. Yet, look- 
ing back over the year’s work, I am 
unable to see where any expenditure could 
have been avoided. While our spring 
work was in progress, the National Treas- 
urer addressed each person who had 
pledged money to our Organization Fund, 
and reported to us that not more than 
$600 could be collected at that time. Some 
of this money had already been used in 
office expenses. Within a month, our 
organizers would return from the field, 
and we would owe them at least $1,200 
for expenses and salaries. The distress 
which this news from the treasurer 
brought us can hardly be conceived. At 
once we issued appeals for help, as per- 
suasive as we could make them, and the 
responses were so generous that every 
bill was met promptly. Yet from this 
time we were never free from financial 
burdens, and much time, thought and 
strength, which ought to have been ex- 
pended upon the work in hand, was ex- 
hausted in our efforts to find means by 
which to meet our obligations. 

The work of the spring over, it was a 
grave question as to whether we should 
attempt any work for the fall. Our de- 
partment of the treasury was empty again; 
but the remaining amount of the Atlanta 
pledges, and the generous pledges taken 
by organizers in the field, encouraged us 
to go on. In August we issued further 
appeals, and in October we sent out still 
another installment of letters imploring 
aid. By this time we were aware that 
much of the amount expected from the 
Atlanta pledges would not be forthcom- 
ing, and that the clubs were not to be 
relied on to pay their pledges in time to 
meet our obligations. Desperate efforts 
were therefore made to increase our fund. 
In December another batch of letters 
went from our office. To aid also in the 
work, we issued the Woman Suffrage 
Calendar, which brought us in a hand- 
some profit for the fund. We established 
a Shopping Agency, under the superintend- 
ence qt Miss Jessie J. Cassidy, which also 
gave us some financial aid. After every 
other resource had been exhausted, the 
National President came to our assistance, 
and, over her own signature, appealed for 
aid for our Committee, The letters went 
forth just after the holidays, at a time 
when dollars were scarce, but neverthe- 
less they brought the needed relief. The 
receipts for the whole year, resulting from 
all sources have been $5,489.48. The dis- 
bursements have been the same. I have 
prepared two statements of our finances, 
one giving an itemized account of our 
office expenses, the other an account of 
the whole fund. I will ask each delegate 
to study these statements. If any con- 
tributor to our fund desires a closer inves- 
tigation into our accounts, he or she is at 
liberty to consult our books. 

In conclusion, let me say that the best 
results of the year’s work cannot be re- 
duced to statistical statements. It con- 
sists in a change of sentiment concerning 
the possibilities of organization. In the 
spring we sent a letter to each State presi- 
dent, appealing to her to try to double 
the organization in her State during the 
year. Many presidents did not deign to 
reply. Others wrote to declare the im- 
possibility of organization. Some went 
so far as to say they did not believe in 
organization, and still others wrote that a 
distinctly suffrage organization could 
never accomplish the work. Among them 
all, only two declared their willingness 
and determination to increase the 
organization in their States. But, as the 
months have gone by, our correspondence 


ee 
has indicated a steady and permanent 
change of opinion. Under the influencg 
of organization actually accomplished 
many of the indifferent have awakened 
into activity. Many of the discouraged 
have been inspired with new hope. New 
workers, new strength, new possibilities 
have been given our Association. The 
prospects of organization are far brighter 
and more promising than they were q 
year ago. The symptoms are apparent on 
all sides that the apathetic are at last 
being aroused to the needs and importance 
of organization. This fact we regard as 
the best result of the year’s work. 

It is an old proverb that “hindsight ig 
better than foresight.”’ Our plans have 
not all been carried out. We did not find 
conditions as we expected. The results 
are not those we anticipated. Yet, taking 
conditions as we found them, we per- 
formed earnest and conscientious service 
in an endeavor to bring forth the best 
results possible. ‘To the National officers, 
from whom we have received the most 
sympathetic co-operation, and to the 
many friends of the cause who have stood 
at all times ready to help bear the burdens 
of the year, we feel a more tender grati- 
tude than it is possible for words to ex- 
press. To the many, many suffragists 
who have aided the work financially dur- 
ing the year, we are heartily grateful, and 
trust an examination of the work ac. 
complished will satisfy them the money 
was well expended. 

Our committee are more than ever con- 
vinced that it is possible to build a great 
organization based upon the one platform 
| of the enfranchisement of women. With 

harmony, co-operation and determination, 
we shall yet build an organization of such 
| numbers and political strength that, 
| through the power of constituency, it can 
| dictate at least one plank in the platform 
of every political party, and secure an 
amendment from any Legislature it peti- 
tions. We believe it will yet have its 
auxiliaries in every village and hamlet, 
township and school district, to influence 
majorities when the amendment is sub- 
mitted. More, we believe ere many years 
its powers will be so subtle and wide- 
spread that it can besiege the conserva- 
tism of Congress itself and come away 
with the laurel wreath of victory. 





STATEMENT No, 1, 
_ Organization Committee in account with National 
Treasurer, Jan. 18, 1896, 
RECEIPTS, 





April15 Cash to Chm. Com. - $60.00 
April3o Cashto “ sot . 100.00 
May 2 Cashto ¥ 60.00 
une 5 Cashto “"* a 44.12 
une 5 Cashto Miss Hay - 100.00 
une 29 Cash to Chm. Com. 23.93 
une 29 Cashto Miss Hay 85.00 
uly 27 Cash to Chm. Com. 50.50 
Aug. 26 Cashto Miss Hay 25.00 
Aug. 28 Cash to ” ; 25.00 
Sept. 1 Cashto Chm. Com. 45.00 
Set. 26 Cashto Miss Hay 30.00 
Oct. § Cashto * + 100.00 
Oct, § Cashto < es 26.19 
Oct. 12 Cashto “ - o + « 5060 
Oct. 12 Cash from Mr. & Mrs. Catt 185.00 
Dec. 10 Cash stamps sold es 55 
Dec. 30 Cash sale of souvenirs 19.19 
Jan. 18 Cash Course of Study - 142.608 
an. 18 For printing by Leverich . 69.00 
an. 18 For printing by Perry 20.95 
an. 18 Forincidentals .. . 5.00 
an. 18 From Calendar fund ; 56.08 
an. 18 National Suffrage Bulletin 17.75 
an. 18 National treasurer 6.42 
$1,307.36 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Miss Hay for clerical service . . . $521.19 
Stenographers ora hk e0 287.05 
Rent of typewriters . . 71.25 
Stationery and printing 121.42 
Stamps and _postals ee a 105.90 
Sundries, office sup., telegrams, etc. 91.36 
National Suffrage Bulletin ° 49-19 
$1,307 36 











THE DRAMA. 


Houuis StreEet.—‘'The Shop Girl” has 
come, and her conquest of Boston is 
assured, George Edwardes’ London Gaiety 
Burlesque Company has won a most em- 
phatic success. The authors have com- 
bined much that is irresistibly droll in a 
short space. The company is the largest 
of its sort to visit Boston, and each char- 
acter is assumed by a star of the British 
stage. Bertie Wright is an irresistible 
floor-walker, with lightning changes, and 
unique ways. Violet Lloyd is a most 
delightful shop girl, and her singing and 
dancing has won an unquestioned success. 
George Grossmith, Jr., Connie Ediss, and 
many others contribute to the fun-making. 
This is the last week of the engagement, 
which will be followed by the annual visit 
of Julia Marlowe Taber and Robert Taber. 

—_— o> -— 

CASTLE SQuARE.—Verdi’s masterpiece, 
“Tl Trovatore,”’ will be continued another 
week. An interesting feature of the 
present week was the celebration on ‘Tnes- 
day evening, Jan. 28, of the 300th per- 
formance of the company, It was a gala 
night. Applause and laughter were con- 
stant, and when Mr. J. K. Murray. the 
baritone of the company, started *‘Auld 
Lang Syne”’ it was taken up by spectators 
and actors with fervor. Monday evening 
next, Feb. 3, will witness the Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera, ‘‘Iolanthe.’’ Mr. Rose 
promises that the opera will have every 
detail that experience can suggest and 
money buy. Miss Lane will sing Phyllis; 
Miss Mason, Iolanthe; and Miss Leighton, 
the Fairy Queen, Mr. Wolff will be the 
Lord Chancellor; Mr. Murray the Stre- 
phon, while the two frisky lords will be 
Messrs. Persse and Wooley, and Mr. 
Clark, the Sentry. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.— Monday, February 3 
330 P.M. Mrs. Alice Kent Robertson will read one 
of the “‘Idyls of the King.” 

WANTED. —A situation as travelling companion, 
resident or visiting governess, or assistant to dentist 


or physician. Address R. L., WomMAN’s JOURNAL, 
office, Boston. 
— 


MISS H. W. MUIRHEAD, Stenographer, Law 
and General Reporter, 18 Pemberton Square, Koom 
15, Boston, Mass. Opposite new Court House. 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street 
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